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Going out to the fishing grounds on the edge of the Gulf Stream where it runs close to the Florida keys 


Fishing in Florida 


Plenty of Sport For the Devotees of Rod and Reel 


By HARRY BELKNAP 





“A CHTSMEN who cruise southward to 
2 Florida have an opportunity to enjoy 
/ ™ some of the finest sport with rod and 

“4 reel to be found anywhere in the world. 

There is a large variety of fish that 
may be taken even by the inexperienced 
angler, and outside, along the reefs, are 
scaly warriors to tax the energy and skill of the most 
expert fisherman. Diversity of kind and size adds to the 
fascination and the varying methods used in catching 
the fish provide sport for both the light and heavy 
tackle devotees. Some species of Florida fish give ex- 
cellent fun when taken from rowboats anchored in 
shallow water; others are found offshore on the edge of 
the Gulf Stream and are caught by trolling from good- 
sized power boats. 

Whether you elect to try for sailfish far out in the 
indigo blue water beyond the reefs, or to battle the 
gamey bonefish with light tackle in the shallow water 
over the flats, if you have patience and perseverance you 
are sure to be rewarded. For in spite of the ravages of 
the commercial net fishermen, there are still plenty of 
fish left to beguile the sportsman. 

Of all pelagic game fish the sailfish, found in tropical 
seas in many parts of the world, is the most beautiful. 
It is wary, but a dangerous fighter when hooked, and it 
can pierce the hull of a small boat with its sword, which 
is a deadly weapon against small fish. 





‘He taps it three times with his sword to kill it; then 
he stops, circles about, and looks at it to make sure it’s 
dead. After this he makes a rush and swallows it. Then 
you strike him and the fun begins!”’ 

The speaker, a veteran angler of the Florida reefs, was 
describing the manner of a sailfish in taking the bait. 

“Tf you get nervous and strike too soon you’ll miss 
him sure, because he hasn’t got it in his mouth and 
maybe he’ll get scared or suspicious and leave it alone. 
But if you wait until he starts off with the line you'll 
hook him and have a battle royal!” 

The American sailfish, Istiophorus, is a species of 
swordfish belonging to the same family as the North 
Atlantic swordfish, which is considered a great delicacy 
on New England tables. It may be said to be a cousin or 
blood relation of the famous marlin and broadbill 
swordfishes of the Pacific. 

The distinguishing feature of the sailfish is the huge 
dorsal fin which sticks out of the water like a sail as the 
fish swims about in the clear waters of the Gulf Stream 
feeding voraciously on the small denizens of the warm 
tropical waters. This great fin is dark blue in color, with 
black spots, while the body of the fish is a mixture of 
silver, blue, and bronze coloring. Just where the sailfish 
breed is a mystery. Small specimens are rarely found, the 
usual size of the fish taken with rod and reel off Long 
Key being from four to six feet. 

The popularity of sailfishing as a sport is compara- 
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tively recent, although the species has been taken with 
rod and reel for over twenty years. Prior to this period 
it was considered rare, and when the fish were occa- 
sionally brought in to the public dock at Miami much 
interest was always aroused. Today, it is not unusual to 
hear of catches of four and even six sailfish in a single day. 

Records show that in 1901 a sailfish was captured 
from a 40-foot steam launch owned by R. L. Moore, who 
was out with a party of friends. This fish had an 18-inch 
spear on its snout and made two leaps, the second a jump 
taking it into the cockpit of the launch, the occupants 
of which narrowly escaped serious injury. This specimen 
was 7 feet, 2 inches long and weighed 87 pounds. 

Other names by which sailfish are known are spike- 
fish, boohoo, voilier, guebucu, aguja volador, aguja 
prieta, spearfish, and bannerfish. 

The late Dr. David Starr Jordan, president emeritus 
of Leland Stanford University, and one of the leading 
ichthyologists of America, identified and named six new 
species of sailfish. Three of these new species are 
Istiophorus Volador, the flying sailfish, Istiophorus 
Greyi, and Istiophorus Wrighti, or Wright’s sailfish. 
The latter is the smallest of the species of sailfish so 
far found and has been caught as small as ten pounds. 
Some of the other varieties run up to between 150 
and 200 pounds, although it is unusual to take sailfish 
over 150 pounds in weight except in very rare cases. 

Sailfish have been called 
“the chain lightning of the 
Gulf Stream’’ and are 
noted for their remarkable 
endurance and fighting 
qualities. Mr. Wright tells 
of one that grabbed a troll 
from a power boat travel- 
ing at the speed of 22 miles 
an hour. He believes that a 
sailfish can swim at arate 
of 65 miles an hour and has 
reported an instance in 
which one made 32 con- 
secutive jumps out of the 
water. Sometimes a sailfish 
will cover 25 feet in a great 
curving leap and at other 
times will stage a series of 
shorter jumps, apparently 
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brought alongside 
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Below. The bat- 

tle is on. A 
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walking on his tail in a 
wild gymnastic effort to get 
rid of the hook. For sheer 
bulldog tenacity this fish 
has no equal for his weight 
and can outfight many 
larger and heavier southern 
fish. 

Leaving the dock at 
Long Key on a bright win- 
ter morning, with the sun 
sparkling on the water and 
a balmy southeasterly rip- 
pling the surface, the boat 
heads southward and then 
turns east and into the 
Hawk Channel. Out toward 
the horizon the deep purple 
flood of the Gulf Stream 
tosses and fumes on its 
northward course, far out 
beyond the coral reefs. 
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The angler finds 
the uncovered 
stern of a power 
boat and a swivel 
chair ideal for 
fishing 





The current of this great ocean river is plainly visible 
and when the wind blows from the northerly quadrant a 
lively sea is soon kicked up. Bits of brown weed drift 
past and occasionally a flying fish will skip out of the 
water and go skittering over the surface for fifty feet or 
more before falling back into the blue. 

By the time the edge of the Stream is reached fishing 
rods are rigged, the engine is slowed down, and trolling 
begins. A favorite bait for sailfish is balao, a small fish 
somewhat resembling a gar. Another bait that is often 
used is the belly section of a bonito. A strip of this is 
cut off and put on the hook and when trolled through 
the water resembles a small fish. Between the hook and 
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the line a leader is used consisting of piano wire and a 
swivel to prevent the unraveling of the line. 

Jointed rods of split bamboo, greenheart, or lance- 
wood are used on which are mounted powerful multiply- 
ing reels with patent drags. Some of the reels also have 
leather pads for pressing on the line with the thumb; 
otherwise, the friction of the fast running line would 
burn the skin. For when the sailfish makes a dash it is a 
case of letting him take out line whether you want him 
to or not. Sometimes you can stop him before all the 
line is off the reel; sometimes you can’t. 

The minute a tap is felt on the line the guide stops the 
motor of the launch or throws the engine into neutral 
while the angler pays out slack line, waiting in tense 
excitement for the moment when the great fish will 
take the bait with a rush. 

Then comes the supreme moment — the pull and 
rush of the line. There is a quick jerk back, a rod bent 
double, and the battle begins. Far astern is a burst of 
spray as a large purple fin and glistening body hurtle 
into the air. The angler places the butt of the rod in the 
leather socket on the front of his chair and braces him- 
self in position for a long battle. 

After several jumps the sailfish usually starts off on a 
long, straightaway dash that will take line off the reel in 
a whirring rush. Then, when his mad career in this 
direction is stopped, the fish will circle and dive. Some- 
times the line will be carried underneath the boat and 
fouled on the rudder or propeller. Sometimes a sudden 
run or quick turn will put such a strain on the tackle 
that a broken rod will result. 

If the fisherman is a novice the tip of the rod may be 
forced downwards and broken against the side of the 
boat. The fight may last for half an hour or for an hour 
and a half. Sometimes, when the fish appears exhausted 
and is about to be hauled alongside, it will develop 
renewed strength and again run the line off the reel. 

When at last the battle is over and the beautiful 
blue, purple, and gold fish is pulled alongside the guide 
will place a gaff or releasing hook under its jaw and lift 

(Continued on page 86) 





A sailfish “walking the water” just after it has been hooked 
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. The screen also serves, when desired, to enclose one end of the 
large ma 
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An attractive and appropriate decoration for a yacht club is the ene shown 
here and found at the American Yacht Club, Rye, N. Y. A large screen, 


located. 





“Mud-Sailing,” 
| Calls It 


By 


ALFRED F. LOOMIS 





Dear Skipper: 
: ERE I am, up to a new trick, quoting part of a 


letter from a noted writer, and expecting you 
to pay me for it at your regular N.R.A. rate of 
half a yen per word. Wrote Weston Martyr: ‘‘Come 
for a little, lazy sail with me in the Zeehond in East 
Coast waters. I make it a rule to make a snug anchor- 
age by tea time every day and never leave before ten 
o’clock the next morning, if then. So you can bank on a 
rest and peace and quiet such as you seldom heard, and 
no turning out in the middle of the night to reef. And 
if you wish to navigate for fun, we’ll go across sands 
through the swatchways which will give you all the 
exercise in that branch of science that you will need.” 
I shan’t charge you for what I wrote in reply, as I be- 
lieve that fair play now and then is relished by the best 
of men. But the sum and substance of it was that wild 
horses couldn’t keep me from tasting the delights of 
mud-sailing with Weston Martyr. But right here I find 
myself making the first of a series of expensive (to you) 
interruptions to the straightforward account of my 
cruise with Martyr and his wife in the muddy tributaries 
of the Thames. The first time I called it “mud-sailing” 
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The “Zeehond” was a nice little sloop, 30 feet 
on top, of the “Sea Bird” type 
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Left. The skipper of the “Zeehond,” our old 
friend Weston Martyr, at the tiller 


in the famous English yachtsman’s hearing he pulled 
his beard (Interruption Number Two: He has a beauti- 
ful new pointed beard that the wind whistles through), 
and murmured to Mrs. Martyr, “‘Damned Yank,’ and 
growled at me, “See here, Alf, if you’re going to call 
cruising in the delightful, colorful waters of the Thames 
Estuary any such derisive name as ‘mud-sailing,’ you 
can go right back to the country where you came from.” 
At that time I’d have had to walk a mile over a wide 
stretch of colorful silt before starting to take car, train, 
and steamer to the country I came from, and so I wisely 
changed the subject. 

But mud-sailing is what I still calls it — interesting, 
exciting sailing with two reefs in and a southwesterly 
summer gale blowing down the reaches, fleets, and 
creeks, and the little sloop Zeehond slipping neatly in 
smooth water between a couple of the slickest, muddiest 
banks of mud you ever saw. The water through which 
you sail and in which you boil potatoes is a saturate 
solution of clean, sterile mud. But beyond the banks 
are green marshes, with cattle and sheep grazing, and 
beyond them the spires and rooftops of Essex towns, and 
in and amongst these spires, grasses, and grazing beast- 
ies you glimpse now and then the incredibly delightful 
red sails of a Thames barge. 

So long as the barges were moving about on their 
lawful occasions I didn’t care whether we sailed or not, 
and I very soon discovered that my sentiments were an 
accurate reflection of the Martyrs’. Observe us, for 
example, anchored in the yellow River Roach following 
upon the harrowing circumnavigation of an _ islet 
through a channel that dries out several feet at low 
water. We are happy in the achievement of having 
grounded only twice and kedged off only once; and 
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(special thrill for the Yankee visitor) we have skirted 
the marshy shore of an island called New England. We 
have thus done a day’s work and we are imbibing beer 
or brandy (according to whether we are temperate 
Limies or an inebriate Amurrican), and Martyr has 
just asked me whether Capstan is aware that some 
Englishmen object to being called ‘“Limies.” I am 
telling him that where Capstan and I got our training 
Limey is as good a word as Yank, or gob, when around 
the bend from Paglesham Reach comes a Thames barge 
with a bone in her teeth 
—a couple of bones, if 
two mean twice as much 
speed as one. 

Desultory conversa- 
tion ceases. We speak 
only to admire. Here 
she comes, strong tide 
under her, strong wind 
dead astern. Her bow- 
sprit is steeved almost 
perpendicular, forming a 
symmetrical ‘companion 
piece to her uncanvased 
mizzenmast. Her foresail 
(forestaysail, to us) is 
sheeted but not tacked 
down, and with a clear 
draft under the brailed 
mainsail fills like the 
most expensively cut bal- 
loon jib. The mainsail 
is brailed not quite to 
the standing sprit, and 
the only sail that is 
permitted to perform its 
full function is the gigan- 
tic “‘torps’l,” leaning to 
its work a hundred feet 
or so above deck. 

She whirls by, the roar 
of Niagara at her apple- 
cheeked bow, and to 
leeward of us passes by 
another barge that is 
anchored in the stream. 
Against this other barge, as against a half-tide rock, 
the little waves dash and break, and our attention is 
shifted to her by the movement of one of her hands who 
leisurely climbs the rigging to pass a lashing around the 
furled torps’l. This indicates, I am told, that the torps’l 
had been drumming too much even for a Thames bargee 
and that for reasons best known to himself he is planning 
to spend the night at anchor. Meanwhile the first barge 
has jibed around a bend in the river and has come to 
anchor with only her torps’] showing over the roof of an 
intervening barn. It is presently hauled down to the 
sprit and we are left to our speculations. 

Why, I want to know, has the first barge forsaken a 
fair tide and wind at the mouth of the River Roach — 
because it is too dusty outside? Probably, says Martyr, 
because she plans to turn up the River Crouch where 
the Roach joins it and must have a flood to offset the 
foul wind. Well, then, why is the second barge making 
secure for the night when the flood will turn before 
dark and she might carry it up to Paglesham? This is a 
harder one to answer, but Martyr supposes that another 
barge occupies her unloading berth and that she must 
await its departure. Although it may not always be 
guessed, there is a logical explanation for everything 


A whole sail breeze; everything but the jib set 
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the bargees do, as they waste neither seconds nor 
inches. 

These are not the first barges we have seen in four 
days of cruising, but my interest in them is unslaked. 
Only two hours previously we had tacked up the river 
with one, I amazed to see that her big, bag-like sails 
filled and stayed full when she sailed as close to the 
wind as Zeehond. How do they do it? Martyr says that 
it borders on the miraculous, but the fact is that a 
Thames barge, once her enormous sails are filled, can 

point with all but the 
' best yachts. 

€ And that torps’l. You 
may have heard me men- 
tion, Skipper, in my reck- 
less way, that I’ve never 
been shipmates with a 
main topsail that was 
worth the wind to blow 
it to loo’ard. One trouble 
is, you see, that a yacht’s 
main topsail bears 
against the peak bridle 
and halliards when it is 
set to weather, dividing 
itself into two unwork- 
manlike parts. The after 
part, stretched tight as 
a drum, has no more 
flow in it than a parch- 
ment diploma, and the 
forward part forms a 
hard little pocket that 
defies the air to sweep 
freely past it. When the 
sail is to leeward of the 
peak halliards it per- 
forms a little better, but 
on either tack it is the 
lamentable tendency of 
gaff-rigged sailormen to 
kill their mainsails to 
fill their topsails. That’s 
my main objection, al- 
though I could think of 

others. 

But the Thames barge’s torps’l (I spell it in Essex 
dialect to differentiate it from the prim, tight tops’l of 
the yacht) is unimpeded by a multiplicity of taut 
halliards and unyielding blocks. On either board it 
swells in a curve as voluptuous as it is efficient. Not only 
does it excite the admiration of the casual observer, but 
it is, in fact, the most important sail in the barge’s 
equipment. Thanks to the standing sprit, it is set in- 
dependently of the mainsail. It is the first sail set and 
the last to be taken in. Sometimes it is the only sail 
employed, as when on a windy day a bargee wants to 
shift anchorage in port. In blowing weather it is most 
frequently seen, however, in combination with the 
foresail, the two sails together giving the appearance of 
an enormous hour glass borne swiftly and mysteriously 
above fields of grass, occulting occasionally behind 
distant clumps of trees. 

I don’t seem to be able to get on with my cruise in 
Zeehond — not, anyway, until I have drawn a contrast 
between yacht and barge sailing. Observe the familiar 
order of shortening sail on a yacht yawl as the wind 
freshens. First to come in is the topsail. Then, as it 
breezes up, the mainsail is reefed and after that furled. 
Then in comes the jumbo, leaving the yacht under her 
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“Here she comes, a strong tide under her and bowsprit steeved almost 
perpendicular, forming a companion piece to her undercanvased 


mizzenmast” 


heavy weather rig of jib and jigger. And now observe 
the conventional procedure on a barge. Her jib may not 
be set at all, even in a moderate breeze — but if it is, 
that comes in together with the jigger when the wind 
strengthens. Next the mainsail is brailed up a bit, then 
a bit more, and finally it is hauled smoothly and com- 
pactly up to the hounds of the mast. After this, the 
wind still increasing, the tack of the foresail is let go, 
automatically reducing its area, and eventually the 
foresail is furled. The torps’] is left to the last, and 
if it blows hard enough to force that in you and I 
wouldn’t want to be on board. 

These barges — 120 feet overall, some of them — 
are worked with a crew of two, and it is a lesson in 
craftsmanship to watch one of them get underway. 
First the leeboards are partly lowered and then (of 
course) the torps’] is loosed, and as the barge slowly 
gathers headway both men turn to on the anchor 
windlass — the only back-breaker on board. When 
the chain is up and down the captain looses the 
mainsail — the work of a moment — and gives the 
helm a little attention. Running forward, he helps 
the crew break out the anchor, and on his way aft 
stops to hoist the foresail. The clew of this he se- 
cures with a slip lanyard to the lee rigging for a 
reason that will presently become apparent. 

The barge having by now sagged too far to lee- 
ward, it becomes necessary to tack, and the captain 
spins his wheel hard over. Meanwhile, the crew 
grinds away at the windlass. As the barge passes 
sluggishly through stays, the foresail shakes once 
or twice and, thanks to the lashing in the rigging, 
fills to weather. Now the bow swings more swiftly 
around and at the proper instant the crew steps to 
the rigging and slips the restraining lanyard. Like a 
clap of thunder, the sail fills to leeward, and the 
crew follows it across the deck again to secure the 
clew to the lee rigging in readiness for the next 
shift of tacks. So, without shouting and confusion, 
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but with every movement swift or deft, the barge 
gets underway. Yes, you can watch the barges in 
the Thames and have a devil of an exciting cruise 
without sailing more than ten miles a day. 

That was about our average in the little Zeehond. 
We came upon her after.a two-hour train journey 
from London at her permanent mooring in fresh 
water in the Heybridge Basin on the River Black- 
water. (That’s a pretty long sentence, Skipper, but 
you needn’t pay for prepositions.) Martyr rushed 
ahead when we came to the basin to put her floor- 
boards in place — for he keeps her properly ven- 
tilated when she is not in use — and presently I 
was informed that I might make my official arrival. 
A nice little sloop she is, of the Sea Bird type, and 
about five feet shorter than Harry Pidgeon’s 
Islander. She measures thirty feet on top and draws 
four and one-half feet, which is about the limit for 
the waters that Martyr loves to frequent. 

Inside, Zeehond has bunks for two, with a glory 
hole forward where I should have had to sleep if the 
skipper hadn’t taken pity on me, giving me his 
bunk, and bedding down on the floor of the cabin. 
There is a galley on the port side aft, where, as I 
was soon to learn, inviting meals can be concocted 
on a two-burner oil stove and a Primus. Abaft the 
bulkhead, but accessible from the cabin, lurks 
William, a one-cylinder Ferro motor of considerable 
antiquity. The motor has, Martyr tells me, only 
one eccentricity of age. For sure starting with the 
first flick of the flywheel it demands a torn blue 
sweater as a covering for its bald and rust-streaked pate. 
Once upon a time it refused to start until this sweater 
(then in human bondage) was accidentally laid on the 
cylinder head. Since then Martyr (who is not super- 
stitious) has not attempted to start the motor without 
placing the sweater on it. He says that this record 
proves that William won’t start without the sweater. 

My kind hosts asked whether I preferred to remain 





Main and mizzen brailed up, but making knots under topsail and 
foresail 
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in the basin that night or shove off with the tide at 
11:00 p.m. I said that I was able to lick my weight in 
wildcats, so hard had I become crossing the Atlantic 
under sail, and implied that night starts were my meat 
and drink. But the next minute I carelessly placed my 
head on a soft pillow and when I awoke a couple of 
hours later I found that it had been decided that we 
would not “gommence yachting” until the following 
day. 

That evening, though, the moon came up full and 
round. Almost without conscious thought or movement, 
we unmoored Zeehond and drifted into the lock. The 
gates shut behind us, the water in the lock sluiced 
quietly away, and when the forward gates opened 
Martyr set the foresail and we slipped out into the 
moon-beamed silence of the Blackwater. Setting the 
mainsail, we carried a fair wind down against the rising 
tide until we reached a pool in which we could swing at 
low water; and there anchored for the rest of the night. 
It was an auspicious spur-of-the-moment start of a 
happy, leisurely cruise. 

In the morning, after I had been called upon to note 
how black — that is, unmuddied — the Blackwater is, 
we got underway and bucked a tide a short distance to 
Osea Island, where we anchored a few yards off the 
Jullinar post. This is of sentimental interest to yachts- 
men because to the post Bentall moored the first yawl 
built to lines suggestive of the modern yacht. The yawl 
has gone to its reward, but the post still stands, having 
survived the sun and tides of eighty years. We went 
ashore in the Pobble, the box-shaped punt that does 
Zeehond tender service, and, having bought provisions 
at the only store walked and loafed until the tide turned 
fair. 

After lunch aboard we got underway, our afternoon’s 
exertions with fair tide and wind taking us all of eight 
miles to Mersea, at the mouth of the Blackwater, where 
Martyr put the blue sweater on William’s ferrous head, 
gave the flywheel a turn, and transported us up Tolles- 
bury Fleet. My host particularly wanted me to see the 
shimmering mud of this narrow creek, to hear the 
silence broken only by the cries of “‘watery”’ birds, and 
to indentify in my mind forevermore the spot — 
perhaps the only spot — where his surroundings got 
the better of old Sam Wetherill and he found himself 
at a loss for words. I marked it well. 

We lay there the night, having first stretched our legs 
ashore. In the morning, despite Martyr’s promise, we 
made one of those early starts for which English yachts- 
men are famous — or, to express myself with a more 
delicate shade of meaning — notorious. At six-thirty 
we caught the last of the ebb and the beginning of a 
westerly air down Tollesbury Fleet and into the Black- 
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An anchored fleet of Thames barges on an East Coast estuary 
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water, where its mouth widens and becomes part of the 
enormous entrance to the Thames. Till now I had seen 
no compass on the Zeehond, but as the day’s run would 
take us far out into the shoals, Martyr produced one 
from below, lashed it on deck, and with due allowance 
for the tide began sailing a compass course for Bright- 
lingsea Bar. 

An instrument completely missing from Zeehond’s 
equipment is a barometer, and when, after a four-hour 
run, we had safely anchored above Burnham-on-Crouch 
and were receiving the buffets of a summer gale, I 
called its absence to my host’s attention. I said that I 
hardly ever looked at my own but that at least I had 
one. He said that if he had owned one and had watched 
it drop as it must have dropped that morning he 
wouldn’t have dared leave our snug anchorage. But 
that here we were, a quick 20-mile run behind us, and 
that now it could blow a week for all any of us cared. 

It would have been a pity to miss, because of the 
forebodings of a barometer, that quick run down to the 
bar and the exhilarating beat up the River Crouch in a 
freshening wind. Martyr had timed us to reach the 
turning point at slack low water, and as we came on the 
wind left me to my own devices on deck with the remark 
that I’d better jog her with an easy luff. Ahead, in 
Raysand Channel, there wouldn’t be enough water to 
float us for another hour. He had previously tried it at 
low tide and had failed — and the Missus didn’t like 
stopping on bottom even with an offshore wind. 

So we took it lazily, and in due time, guided by 
Buxey beacon and buoy, and by the slick of shoal water 
jutting out between them, tacked through the Raysand 
Channel and into the mouth of the Crouch. Martyr had 
said that it would be an easy cruise, and he proved it 
by tying in a reef as the wind piped up to twenty miles 
an hour. With a swiftly boiling tide under us, we beat 
up the river, past the imposing and thoroughly modern 
clubhouse of the Royal Corinthian Y. C. and anchored 
off a spot known on the chart and to the Martyrs as 
The Cliff. We had been anchored there an hour and I 
had nearly worn out my best pair of spectacles looking 
for the cliff before they kindly identified it as a 30-foot 
eminence on which holiday-makers were playing cricket. 

That stopped me, as Tollesbury Fleet had stopped 
old Sam, and no doubt in future cruises of the Zeehond 
our anchorage will be pointed out as the one in which old 
Alf wound up an hour of blissful silence with the remark, 
“Well, I’ll be damned.” 

Now Burnham-on-Crouch is quite a place, with 
three or four hundred yachts, mostly sail, anchored in 
the reach off the Corinthian, and unless I’m thoroughly 
mistaken it’s going to figure in American yachting news 

(Continued on page 84) 
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The “Dovenby Hall” was a fast, lucky ship 


A Long Passage 


The Longest Way ‘Round Is Frequently the Shortest in Time 


By ROLAND BARKER 


HE decks of the Tusitala, last of the 
American deep-water windjammers, were 
deserted, except perhaps for the wraiths 
of her seamen who had long since em- 
barked on the dark voyage to Hilo. A 
weird creaking and groaning, which one 

might have likened to the rasping voice of Old Davy 
himself, came from the gangway as the ship rose with 
the tide. Aloft, the gaunt masts and yards, from which 
the canvas had long since been unbent and stowed be- 
low, were etched against the cloudy night sky. A rising 
wind whistled and droned through the rigging with an 
eerie sound, and the bights of the running gear slapped 
fretfully against the quivering backstays. 

Abandoned were the foc’sles; the wooden forms and 
tables bare; the bunks empty, save for old ‘‘donkey 
breakfasts’”’ which had once rested the weary bones of 
the men of the watch below. No fire burned in the 
galley, where once a jolly “doctor” had cooked for 
twenty-four souls, all told. Cockroaches lived unmo- 
lested in the cupboards; patches of rust covered the top 
of the big range; and empty pots and pans rested for- 
lornly on the dusty shelves. 

Sitting in the cabin aft, I felt unutterably lonely. 
The silence was broken only by the drawing of the fire 
in the grotesque, round-bellied stove; the measured 
ticking of the clock above the sideboard; and the song 
of the wind without. I tried to read, but thoughts of 
this old ship flooded in upon my mind — her past, her 
future, her arrival, at last, in the port of forgotten ships. 

Well, I mused, with an air of resignation, it’s time 
to turn in. I looked at the clock; it was midnight. 
Suddenly I paused and listened intently; the words of 
a strange song reached my ears like an echo of a by- 
gone day: 








“‘Arrah! — get back! Take in the slack! 
Bear away the capstan, heave a pawl; 
Bout ship! Stations! Boys, be handy. 


”? 


Raise tacks, sheets; and mains’! haul! 


The last words had hardly melted away into the 
night when I heard footsteps on deck, and the creaking 
of the outer alleyway door as it swung back on its worn 
hinges. The TJ'usttala’s captain had returned and imme- 
diately the Tusitala became a living entity. 

Captain Barker’s greeting rang out in a deep voice 
that seemed to rebound from the teak paneling of the 
cabin walls. He was primed for a story —I could see 
that. 

“‘She’s seen life, lad,”’ he said ruminatively, glancing 
about the Tusitala’s familiar cabin, “‘you may be sure 
of that — fair winds and foul, long passages and smart 
ones. But I wonder,” he went on in a lowered voice, “‘if 
she ever made a passage such as that of the bark Trade 
Winds? 

The Captain sat down on the settee and lighted his 
pipe. ‘‘ Long passages in sailing vessels,’ he began after 
a silence of nearly a minute, “‘were not always due to 
the malignant moods of the wind gods, but sometimes 
to the ignorance or indifference of the men in command. 

“‘Let’s roll back the years to a certain morning in 
1898, when the Liverpool ship Dovenby Hall, lying 
alongside a Standard Oil Company pier in Bayonne, 
N. J., was loading case oil for Shanghai. She was a 
beautiful ship, the Dovenby Hall, with split-pea-soup 
colored hull, buff masts and yards, gleaming bright- 
work, and spotless white pine decks. 

“Standing on the quarter-deck was a young man of 
twenty-three, wearing a brown torpedo beard. With 
legs spread apart, hands on hips, and peaked cap cocked 
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at a rakish angle over one eye, he was bossing the job of 
rousing aloft the main t’gallantmast, when a deep voice 
roared from the pier: ‘Is the mate aboard?’ The 
young man sprang across the deck and looked over the 
rail. ‘Yes, I’m the mate!’ he answered. Below him was 
the owner of the inquiring voice, a bewhiskered man, 
accompanied by a boy in his early ’teens. 

‘May we come aboard, mister?’ the elderly stranger 
asked, doffing his black billycock. Receiving a ready 
assent, he turned to the boy, and presently the two 
were standing on the deck of the Dovenby Hall. 

‘“‘«Turner’s my name, chief officer of the Umbria,’ the 
man said. ‘This is my son Percy; he’s joining your ship 
as an apprentice. My word!’ he added, staring at the 
mate in astonishment, ‘I expected to find a gray- 
whiskered old bruiser holding down your job.’ 

“The young man stuck out his chest. ‘I’ve been mate 
of this vessel for three years,’ he remarked coolly. 

“Mr. Turner raised his eyebrows and _ grinned. 
‘Then you can use this,’ he said, taking from under his 
arm a brown paper parcel which appeared to conceal a 
coil of wire. ‘It’s twenty fathoms of Irish Twist to chew 
or smoke in your watches below.’ And with a chuckle 
he expressed a fervent hope that it would never be used 
for running gear. 

“That was thirty-five years ago! In 1917 the Lusi- 
tania, in command of Captain Turner, was sunk by a 
German submarine off the South Coast of Ireland. His 
son Percy, who made four round voyages in the Dovenby 
Hall, rose to the rank of lieutenant-colonel on the battle- 
fields of France.” 

There was a brief silence. ‘That young mate of the 
Dovenby Hall,” I ventured, ‘‘who was he?” 

“His name was James P. Barker,” he said with a 
faint smile, “your father. But let me get on with my 
story. Great Scott! it’s half past twelve! 

“Fifty-one days before we put to sea in the month of 
October, 1898, bound for Shanghai,’’ he resumed, ‘‘the 
British four-poster Trade Winds, owned by John Joyce 
& Co., of Liverpool, had sailed for the same distant port. 
Running her easting down by way of Australia, the 
Dovenby Hall—a lucky, fast ship — sailed into the 
Tasman Sea, between Australia and New Zealand, and 
up through the Eastern Passages like greased lightning. 
We passed the Carolines, Gilberts, and Marshall Is- 
lands; stood across the China Sea; and arrived in Shang- 
hai after having covered 14,000 miles in the splendid 
time of 109 days. 

“Having in mind the departure of the Trade Winds 
from Bayonne so many weeks before us, we fully ex- 
pected to find that the big four-poster had already ar- 
rived in the Woosung River, discharged her cargo, taken 
in her soft river-mud ballast, and sailed for some desti- 
nation across the Pacific. Imagine our astonishment, 
however, when inquiries of the pilot revealed that the 
Trade Winds had not even been reported! 

“Speculation ran rife among the members of the 
afterguard. Some of us expressed the opinion that she 
had been pooped while running her easting down; that 
she had broached to in the troughs of giant seas, lost 
her masts and spars, and subsequently foundered with 
all hands. Others thought that, perhaps, crude naviga- 
tion had resulted in her stranding on one of the numer- 
ous islands in the Pacific which she would be obliged 
to pass on either hand at that time of year, when the 
nor’east monsoons blow with undeviating persistence. 

“Eventually the Dovenby Hall. discharged her cargo 
in Woosung, and loaded 1,200 tons of mud ballast.’’ 

My father stopped suddenly, and began to rock with 
laughter. ‘‘That damned ballast, and those jabbering 
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Chinks!”’ he chuckled mirthfully. ‘There were tens of 
thousands of them working the ship; they carried the 
ballast in individual, sieve-like baskets, and more mud 
was splattered over the ship than went into her belly. 
At night they jogged over the gangplanks in unending 
streams, each Chink lighting his own way with a flimsy 
paper lantern hung on a long stick. It was some job 
cleaning up the ship after they had finished with us. 
Old Captain Wickham even complained of finding mud 
in his whiskers. 

“Finally we towed down the river, crossed the 
Woosung Bar, and passed out to sea without having 
heard a whisper of the Trade Winds. All of us now be- 
lieved that she would never turn up. The Trade Winds, 
however, did arrive in Shanghai, after an almost in- 
terminable passage of seven months! What had hap- 
pened to bar her progress? 

“Long years after I had left the Dovenby Hall I 
learned the story from the lips of the man who had 
commanded the bark on her ill-fated voyage. He 
frankly admitted to me then that he had been ignorant 
of the inevitable difficulties which beset the mariner on 
& passage against the nor’east monsoons; and without 
even consulting the Sailing Directory he had crossed 
the Indian Ocean and entered the Straits of Sunda, be- 
tween Java and Sumatra like a blind man attempting 
to cross a busy street. 

“There the Trade Winds lay becalmed for many days, 
all the while stewing in her own juice, for the terrific 
heat of the sun blistered her paintwork and caused 
the pitch to seethe in her deck seams. At last a faint 
wind, hot as a breath from Vulcan’s Forge, favored her 
for a brief time; but ahead lay the Banka Straits 
through which she was worked inch by inch, after end- 
less days of brace hauling. Even then, the bitter grind 
did not end, for she was obliged to beat up the Palawan 
Passage against the unrelenting monsoons. 

“The captain of the Trade Winds spoke most lugubri- 
ously when relating to me the horrors and vicissitudes 
of that voyage. Indeed, I met him many times thereafter 
in various remote parts of the world, and I have reason 
to believe that the stamp of his ordeal clouded his 
countenance until the day of his death. 

“Water and provisions became so scarce that he 
found it imperative to put the men on rations. They 
resented the unending labor on empty stomachs, and 
time and again came aft with parched tongues to de- 
mand the keys to the water tanks. When the officers 
dispersed them at the pistol point, they shambled 
sullenly forward, every man muttering bloody threats 
and heaping curses on the captain’s head. Only too well 
did they realize tuat their torment was the result of his 
ignorance of those Far Eastern seas, where knowledge 
of the prevailing winds and the sailing ship routes for 
the different seasons of the year is essential. 

“‘Long before the belated bark arrived in Shanghai 
she had been posted as missing, and the Lutine Bell 
had tolled mournfully at Lloyd’s. Doubtless, the 
Dovenby Hall’s passage of 109 days added weight to 
the general belief that the Trade Winds would never 
return from the sea.”’ 

The captain rose. ‘‘ Well, you can write up the story 
of the Trade Winds,” he said with an air of finality. 

As I snugged myself down beneath warm blankets 
my mind again reverted to the Tusitala. She had sailed 
the seas for nearly fifty years, and I wondered if she 
had ever made a passage such as that of the British 
four-poster Trade Winds. Through the ghost-like silence 
only the echoing voices of seamen long since gone to their 
eternal watch below came back to me in answer. 



















“Up goes the red flag” 


To Protest or Not to Protest 


By 


F. W. CONANT 


HEN one is in doubt as to the proper course to 
WW pursue, the best is that which one follows most 
naturally. If you are endowed with the chromo- 
somes of a speed cop, and derive pleasure from exercis- 
ing your prerogatives to the great discomfort of others, 
you will take to protesting, quite naturally, and you 
will feel quite justified. So does the siren tooter who 
writes your ticket. You are both upholding the majesty 
of the law — at that moment. Incidentally, if you are 
lucky, you may collect a few extra points which may 
cause your name to be engraved on silver. But how 
would you like to have a footnote on the inscription to 
the effect that you won this cup, not by superior speed, 
but by efficient work as a traffic officer at a busy 
intersection? 

When you are in the midst of a race nothing seems so 
important as winning that race. Your nearest competi- 
tor is your born enemy. If he covers you, he is too vile 
for Hell. If he doesn’t blanket someone else, he is a 
nitwit. If he forces you out in the current, he is a black- 
guard. If he makes you tack rapidly and often, to keep 
him covered, you accuse him of throwing the race to 
someone else. If you reach him by the mark, it is good 
tactics, but if he shoves you by, he is worse than a cattle 
thief. ‘These are only mild reactions, induced by routine 
tactics. But the mood which descends upon a racing 
skipper when his closest competitor adopts a maneuver 
which might be construed as an infraction of the rules is 
quite another matter — and a serious one. 

Righteous indignation arises in your breast when the 


enemy slips past you on the port tack while you sit en- 
sconced on the impregnable starboard. He may leave 
you a few feet or inches to spare, or possibly he may 
have the audacity to force you to make the great sacri- 
fice of bearing off a couple of feet. Could it be possible, 
Mr. Protester, that you are ever the nonchalant one on 
the port tack who may cause a doubt to arise in the 
mind of the chosen one that you will clear him? With 
the cases reversed, you suddenly become a philosopher. 
It’s “‘Oh, Hell, he’s a good sport, and anyhow it didn’t 
hurt him any.’’ But when you see one of his crew dive 
down below and immediately appear with a little roll 
of red and make for the weather rigging, the attributes of 
good sportsmanship you have just so generously bestowed 
upon your adversary vanish before a storm of vituper- 
ation that consigns him to the locality where the only 
yachting is done by Charon, ferrying ex-sailors across 
the River Styx. Words cannot express his contempt for 
the ingrate who would illegally obstruct the knight, 
chosen by God, in his quest for the Holy Grail. Up goes 
the red flag and the fat is in the fire. 

With all that has been written about the port and 
starboard tack rule, the final decision in borderline 
cases depends on the wisdom of the protest committee 
in determining the facts. The starboard tacker will 
swear he would have hit the opposing boat in the 
cockpit; the port tacker will say he cleared him by ten 
feet. The skipper on the port tack is in a much better 
position to judge because he is much nearer the points 
of possible contact, but, of course, he is a wee bit 
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prejudiced. An outside observer is in a worse position 
than either; to judge the position of the two boats at 
the time of crossing he would have to be directly above. 

The skipper of the starboard tack boat loses most of 
his sense of direction as soon as the crossing boat blots 
out his vision ahead, and the most natural thing for him 
to do is to head for a certain point on the other boat as 
if it were a fixed object. This action throws his boat into 
a luff that would, technically, eliminate his rights on the 
starboard tack. He is not anxious to hit the other boat, 
so he bears off and probably clears her by six feet. If he 
is Mr. John Protester, the red flag is soon unfurled. If 
he is one of the large majority he probably remarks that 
that blankety-blank skipper has nerve and is a damned 
good judge of distance, and if some ambitious member 
of the crew hunted for code flag ‘‘B”’ he would probably 
be reminded that it was torn up last season to pack the 
gland of the bilge pump. The evening can then be spent 
in arguing whether it pays to carry a parachute spin- 
naker when the wind is on the quarter, whether the tax 
on beer will run the government, or whether the ‘‘real 
stuff” will be properly aged. It would be a shame to 
waste an evening fighting a protest when you might be 
improving your mind with these higher types of con- 
versation. I think not one skipper in a hundred would 
care a hoot at the end of the season for a cup he had 
won by protesting another boat out of a race. 

Do you want to throw a competitor out of a race when 
he has hindered you so little that it is debatable whether 
he has hurt you at all? Remember that you are on the 
port tack as often as the other fellow, and keep in mind 
the thrill that runs down your spine when, daring to 
take the chance, you see his bow miss your standing 
backstay. 

When you are poking along in your car in the middle 
of the road on a Sunday afternoon, in no particular 
hurry to get anywhere, and someone honks his horn at 
you, cuts out on the left, then shoves you over where 
you should have been in the first place, you boil with 
anger and convince yourself that this is the kind of 
driver who should have his license taken away. But 
when you are in a hurry, and the tables are reversed, 
you honk your horn, damn the road hog, curse him as 
you pass, and wish you could run him in the ditch with- 
out scratching your own fenders. If this were a yacht 
race, there would be two red flags flying before the dust 
had settled. But if the two drivers were in the same 
car, and both were in the same frame of mind as to 
speed, they would either compliment each other on their 
ability to worm through traffic or reflect upon the 
restfulness of slow speed. 

I have raced, off and on, for 25 years, and I do not 
recall that I have ever protested another boat out of a 
race; and if my memory is correct, I have been protested 
out of only one race myself. I do not say that I have not 
committed fouls, for I suppose they have been legion. 
I don’t feel that my attitude, or my competitor’s atti- 
tude, has been a serious handicap to the game, for the 
fellows I have been sailing against seem to have been 
able to polish up their style without the help of the 
little flies of wisdom embedded in the liquid amber of 
my eloquence while discoursing on the finer points of 
tactics in the pleasant surroundings of a protest com- 
mittee. I realize that most of the books of rules stress the 
duty of yachtsmen to protest one another, but I trust 
that the sport can survive without my help in that 
direction. 

Curry suggests that protesting is a two-edged sword, 
and that the best way to make a protester see the light 
is deliberately to make him foul you, then protest him. 
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That course has possibilities, and Curry has had much 
more experience than I; but I feel that the psychology 
of these tactics is wrong, for as soon as one starts 
protesting a protester, the latter feels justified in his 
actions and there is a possibility that he may get into 
the state of mind of an officer with whom I served in 
the army, who felt that a day in which he did not court 
martial someone of his command was wasted. 

Court martialing and protesting are very similar; 
both actions are based on written rules, and the written 
word dealing with both tells you that it is your duty to 
enforce them by formal action. I think the precept 
wrong, in most cases. 

I see no objection to protests when the facts are 
clearly established, or admitted by both parties, for 
such protests lead to a more or less amicable discussion 
on the interpretation of the rules. If either side disa- 
grees with the decision of the local committee, the 
decision can be appealed to the authorities competent 
to render a decision that will clarify the rule for the 
future. The Nutmeg vs. Siranger protest is a case in 
point. We now have a clearer conception of what is 
meant by ‘‘a course consistent with crossing the starting 
line.’ The British protest of Harmony vs. Mayfly 
throws some light on what is meant by “‘bear away out 
of her proper course to hinder.’”’ I think we could still 
have a little more elucidation on this subject. Does 
“hinder” mean, by actual contact, to “‘interfere’’? 
Can you hinder with your disturbed water, your dis- 
turbed wind, or just by blanketing? Who can say where 
your disturbed wind is? 

One hears so much criticism of racing committees 
that I sometimes wonder how the clubs get anyone to 
serve in that capacity. Anyone who will work week after 
week on that job must be a true lover of the sport. The 
committees get all the drudgery and the sailors have 
all the fun. Any ill-will that is not hurled at each par- 
ticipant’s competitor is dumped on the head of the 
committee. It would take a Solomon to satisfy all the 
skippers. If they pick a course that is mostly a reach, 
they are yapped at by all the good windward boats. If 
they send you over a windward and leeward course, 
they are denounced by all those who are blanketed on 
the run home. If they lay out a poor starting line, they 
are damned by those who picked the wrong end. If they 
shorten the course, they are accused of favoring the 
leading boats. If they replace a drifting buoy, they have 
helped the trailers. If they postpone a race for lack of 
wind, they are cursed by the drifters, and if they don’t 
postpone it they are rated as nincompoops. They are 
held strictly responsible for all shifts in wind, drifting 
buoys, misfiring guns, stopping stop watches, annoying 
power boats, rain, wind, calms, tides, fog, darkness, 
broken halliards, parted sheets, dirty bottoms. 

Most protests arise out of a misunderstanding or a 
lack of knowledge of the rules. Anyone who knowingly 
and deliberately violates the rules is an exception. The 
only redeeming feature of a protest is the educational 
value of the necessary discussion, and surely this can 
be accomplished in some more pleasant manner. 

One might be philosophical enough to remember that 
the other skipper is a sailboat man, and consequently 
a little bit ‘‘nutty,’’ with a touch of artistic tempera- 
ment aggravated by a dash of conceit, and stirred up 
with an intense desire to win this one particular race. 
All in all, we admit that we are a fine bunch of fellows 
— and he is one of us, or he wouldn’t be there, even 
if he is on the port tack. 

‘“‘Oh wad some power the giftie gae us 
To see ourselves as others see us.”’ 
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The Chesapeake Bay log canoe “Magic.” With several 14-foot “hiking” boards, each with a man on it, 


an unreasonable amount of sail can be carried in a breeze 


The Chesapeake Bay Log Canoe “Magic” 


By JOHN G. EARLE 


Bay log canoe is altogether unique. It is not, of 

course, designed to conform to any rating rule. 
The model, with its long, straight keel, is fundamentally 
primitive, yet refined to a remarkable degree through 
years of slow development to meet the demands of 
commercial utility, seaworthiness and speed, require- 
ments which, in general, necessitate conflicting charac- 
teristics of hull and rig. That all these features have 
been incorporated with an extraordinary measure of 
success in one type of boat, which, at the same time, is a 
thing of beauty, testifies to the high order of craftsman- 
ship attained by those wielders of the broadaxe and the 
adz, who, by rule of thumb and native skill, have 
produced the versatile Chesapeake Bay log canoe. 

One of these boats, the canoe Magic, was exhibited 
at the Motor Boat 
Show in New York 
last winter, and as 
she is typical of the 
type, her plans are 
shown here. In col- 
laboration with Mr. 
C. Lowndes Johnson, 
I took off the lines of 
several of these ca- 
noes, including those 
of the Magic. The sail 
plan is an old one 
which the late Gra- 
ham Johnson drew in 
1924, when the Magic 
was re-converted from 
power to sail. 

The Magic was 


(J) Bey lo cano as a racing yacht, the Chesapeake 





Arrangement of forward mast step in “Magic” 


built by Charles Tarr at St. Michaels, Md., in 1894. Her 
principal dimensions are as follows: 


BM, Qiliss v0 oc sccces 34 feet 7 inches 
Length, L.W.L.......... 32“ 4 = 
Beam, molded......... 2 9 
ee . * a . 
Depth, molded........ .* ia | 
eee 0“ 9% * 
Freeboard, forward .... 2 “ 5 

- ;* =. * 

“3 ere = FF 1 
Displacement, at 934 

inch draft........... 3450 pounds 


0 Se 970 square feet 

This canoe served her owners commercially for many 
years, during part of which time she was equipped 
with a gasoline engine. 
Canoes of this type 
were used extensively 
for oystering, and 
upon the advent of 
the gasoline engine 
most of them gave up 
their sails and center- 
boards and, powered 
with anengine, proved 
to be very satisfactory 
motor boats. In 1924 
the Magic was bought 
by Mr. George H. 
Wilson. Her engine 
was removed, her 
Pat an centerboard replaced, 
—_— and she was re-rigged 

as a sailing canoe. 
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The Chesapeake log canoes were always looked upon 
as very useful boats and proved satisfactory for tonging 
oysters. While engaged in this work they were usually 
anchored by the stern. They were then very steady and 
had little tendency to sheer. The tonger stood on the 
washboard and placed the oysters on a culling board, 
which was laid athwartship. This culling board was 
about three or four feet wide, with sides six or eight 
inches high, but open at the ends so as to drain over- 
board. 

As work-boats, the canoes were, in some cases, 
equipped with as many as three masts, no more than 
two of which, however, could be stepped at the same 
time. They were known as the fore, main, and spanker. 
The work-boat sails were not excessively large, and 
many of them were not arranged to hoist, but were 
bent to the mast with an individual stop at each grom- 
met along the luff. The sail was furled by removing the 
sprit (called “spreet”’) and rolling up the club inside 
the sail. With the sail furled against the mast and 
secured, the mast was unstepped so as not to interfere 
with the manipulation of the oyster tongs, with their 
long shafts. No standing rigging whatever was em- 
ployed even for the large racing masts. 

Stepping the larger masts is facilitated by placing the 
heel of the mast in a ‘“‘tumbling block”’ in the mast step, 
while the mast, in a nearly horizontal position, rests 
on a man’s shoulder. The tumbling block is pivoted on a 
bolt, and can swing from a position that is nearly 
vertical to one that is horizontal as the mast is raised. 
The mast thwart is open at the after side, and fitted 
with a chock held in place by a bolt which can be drawn 
to one side while stepping or unstepping the mast. The 
arrangement is quite well illustrated by the photograph 
showing the mast step and thwart of the Magic. This 
device is provided at the forward step only, except in 
the larger canoes, as the mainmast and spanker are 
generally of a size which can be stepped directly. 

One man can handle the masts usually employed for 
work, but the long racing spars require the efforts of 
several men for stepping. The larger masts are provided 
with wooden tracks on which are fitted galvanized iron 
or brass slides, identical in principle with the metal 
track and slides used on jib-headed yacht mainsails. 

Canoe sails do not readily lend themselves to reefing, 
hence the use of the three masts. The spanker carried 
in the forward step would be equivalent to, say, a 
close-reefed foresail,'and the mainsail carried in the fore 
step provided a sail area intermediate between the 
foresail and spanker. 
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There remained the combination of any two of these 
masts, and also a jib. Not all working canoes were 
equipped with a complete outfit of masts and sails for 
use as outlined, but these are the possibilities of the rig 
which were utilized in varying degrees. In a sense, the 
rig is a very flexible one, affording combinations of sail 
for almost any condition, but of course the changing of 
masts involves some rather strenuous exertion on the 
part of the crew, and is hardly to be recommended 
when a sea is running. 

It will be evident, therefore, that the log canoe, as 
exemplified in the Magic, is a work-boat development 
and, as in the case of the Magic, the Belle M. Crane, the 
Margaret P. Hall, and others, a number of these boats 
which are now racing have actually been worked for 
many years. The desire to obtain speed as well as 
utility led, naturally, to a refinement of the lines. Some 
of the older canoes have flat floors, rather hard bilges, 
long and practically parallel middle bodies, and bluff 
ends. Such a model evidently developed through the 
desire to get the ‘most boat”’ out of the logs in hand; to 
produce a boat which would lie steady while tonging, 
and to give good carrying capacity for oysters. Such 
canoes were not always slow, however, as several 
approaching the model just described have given a very 
good account of themselves in racing. Nevertheless, 
there was a pronounced tendency to fine the ends, in- 
crease the deadrise, and slacken the bilges, which 
resulted in a model excellently typified by the Magic. 

(Continued on page 80) 


\ Lines and sail plan 
\ of Chesapeake log 
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“Antares,” built in 1930, has many long ocean cruises to her credit. She is 105 feet long overall 





A Consideration of the Motor-Sailer 


The Genesis and Some Characteristics of the Type 


By EDWIN M. CHANCE 


has led me, as, perhaps, one of the prime movers 

in the development of the type as it now exists, 
to venture a brief discussion of the raison d'etre of these 
boats and their behavior under sea conditions. In two 
such vessels, Nor’Easter and Antares, I have covered 
some thirty thousand miles at sea, and this experience 
with the type may hold some elements of interest to 
those concerned with the motor-sailer. 

In 1924, as a result of a good many years of fishing in 
the Gulf Stream along the Florida Keys, and for tuna 
on the Barnegat ‘“‘ridge,’’ I became convinced that there 
was splendid fishing to be had in the summer along the 
cold edge of the Gulf Stream about 120 miles southeast 
of the Jersey Coast. Now this strip of water is prover- 
bially tempestuous, so that a boat of no mean seagoing 
ability would be necessary. Moreover, as I planned to do 
my fishing over week-ends, and wished to make the run 
to and from the Stream at night, it was essential that 
this craft should have a speed of at least nine knots and 
should be able to make this regardless of weather 
conditions. 

A careful consideration of the types of yacht in 
general use at that time made it apparent that there was 
nothing available that would meet these conditions 
satisfactorily. My experience in tuna fishing off the 
Jersey Coast had familiarized me with the small “‘drag- 
ger” that had been developed south of Cape Cod, 
principally, and I had acquired a great deal of respect 
for the ability of these boats to meet the conditions 
imposed by my requirements. It is axiomatic that the 
fishing industry develops the best type of boat to meet 
the needs of a given locality. The continuous wear and 
tear of actual service conditions in a particular district 
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weeds out the unfit and develops a type that copes 
successfully with them. Many instances of this sort will 
at once occur to the reader, but for those unfamiliar 
with the Atlantic seaboard I mention some of these 
types — the Jonesport boat, for the long seas and deep 
waters off the coast of Maine; the Gloucester Banker for 
offshore work in general; the Sound and Buzzard’s Bay 
dragger; the Jersey bankskiff; the rum runner, developed 
since 1919 along the Jersey Coast; the Savannah and 
St. Augustine shrimpers; the Key West kingfish boat. 
All of these types are unsurpassed for the particular 
work for which they are intended, but no one compe- 
tently meets the conditions of the other. 

In pursuance of this line of thought, I studied the 
small draggers and then, as a corollary, the larger 
Gloucester Bankers, and found that the same forces had 
produced the same results in both cases. Originally 
sailing vessels —and sailing vessels with the finest 
qualities of weatherliness and ability yet developed — 
the development of the internal combustion engine had 
gradually modified their sailing characteristics until, 
finally, they had become motor vessels with enough sail 
left to permit them to heave to satisfactorily and to 
steady them in a seaway. Such a change was inevitable, 
as the ability to come and go without regard to weather 
was so important that the purely sailing qualities of 
these types were sacrificed to this end. In other words, 
a type had been developed which, under normal con- 
ditions of wind and sea, functioned as a motor boat but 
which, under stress of storm, shed these characteristics 
and reacquired the characteristics of its progenitor. It 
reverted to type and became a sailing vessel. I believe 
that the ability to do these two things is the sine qua 
non of the motor-sailer for offshore work. 
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Now, having found a type that seemed to meet my 
requirements so admirably, it was a simple matter to 
adapt it to my purpose by applying the modifications 
that would make it a yacht. Knowing the fine work that 
Mr. William H. Hand, Jr., of New Bedford, had done 
in the design of sturdy schooners, I called upon him late 
in 1925 and laid these considerations before him. I 
referred him to a number of New Bedford draggers that 
embodied the qualities I desired and commissioned him 
to design Nor’ Easter, 59 feet overall, for me. He codp- 
erated enthusiastically in carrying out these ideas and 
was so impressed with them that he designed and built, 
at the same time, a boat smaller and a trifle finer, for 
his own use. I cannot give Mr. Hand too much credit 
for the masterly manner in which he eliminated the 
crudities of the commercial vessel, turning out a boat 
that possessed every attribute I had stipulated. 

And now a brief word concerning the qualities that 
seven years of continuous use have taught me to 
consider important. The factor that determines the 
motor-sailer is not, as I see it, the rig, the kind of 
power, the presence or absence of deckhouses, or any 
other obvious feature, but, rather, the hull form and its 
ability to do certain definite things. The considerations 
mentioned above are all corollaries of this. First of all, 
the hull form must be such that the boat may be 
driven into heavy seas at a good turn of speed. Next, its 
motion in a seaway must be slow and easy, as the 
endurance of the crew in stormy weather is far less than 
that of the boat. Above all, when conditions get so bad 
that it is no longer safe to proceed under power, the 
boat must heave to as a sailing vessel heaves to — 
within about six points of the wind— and not as a 
power vessel heaves to — with the wind and sea over 
the quarter. This is to my mind the final and all- 
important desideratum. 

A few moments’ consideration will show how these 
requirements have dictated the characteristics common 
to the accepted type ef motor-sailer. First, the motor- 
sailer must be deep, with good deadrise and a long 
straight keel so that she may be driven in rough water; 
so that the motion may be easy; so that she never, 
never pounds; so that she will heave to. The displace- 
ment must be great; otherwise, with this hull form, the 
boat will not be stable nor can she be driven against the 
sea. The construction must be heavy, to stand rough 
treatment, and this is permitted by the displacement. 
The rig should be that best adapted to storm conditions, 
a consideration which makes the ketch rig an obvious 
choice. 

Now, there are other attributes that are desirable but 
not essential. The ability to handle the boat with a 
short crew makes a short rig essential. With the sail 
plan large, there would be many occasions on which 
sail would have to be shifted, breaking up the rest of 
the watch below and leading to the exhaustion which 
spells disaster under trying conditions. If long runs are 
to be made, fuel tankage of great capacity is required. 
This is made possible by heavy displacement without 
great change in trim. Moreover, the lessened fire 
hazard, the fuel economy and the reliability of the 
slow-speed Diesels now available gives this type of 
prime mover many advantages for offshore work. 

There has been much debate as to the value of sailing 
ability in the motor-sailer. To my way of thinking, this 
point is a purely academic one. Doubtless, ability as a 
sailing vessel alone is a pleasant thing to have for 
afternoon sailing or for cruises where time is not a 
factor. As far as ocean passages are concerned, I do not 
believe that the ability of the boat as a sailer, except 
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with the wind abeam or abaft the beam, is of impor- 
tance. In making ocean passages the wind is brought as 
fair as possible and I have not yet heard that the large 
commercial schooners that ply our coasts, nor the 
square-riggers of the days of sail, were able to make 
ocean passages against foul winds. This is possible only 
with a sailing yacht that sacrifices many vital qualities 
to this ability, and I am sure that the advantage to be 
gained is an inconsiderable one in the motor-sailer. 

It may be that a few examples of conditions as we 
have met them in the motor-sailers under discussion 
will serve to throw further light on these points. 

The many long ocean passages of incredibly small 
and, to the eye, grotesquely unseaworthy boats, have 
demonstrated that such passages may be made, and 
made safely, with almost any type of boat that is sound 
and reasonably well found. Therefore, in considering 
the advantages of the motor-sailer it is with the thought 
that such passages should be possible with the utmost 
comfort to the crew and with the least possible use of 
paid hands. 

With Nor’ Easter and Antares I have been to and from 
Bermuda four times. Two of these runs, in 1928 and 
1930, were made at the time of the Bermuda Race. I 
made the run from Atlantic City to Bermuda in Nor’ 
Easter in 72 hours, and in Antares, from the Delaware 
Capes, in about 64 hours, as against 95 to 105 hours, 
roughly, for the racing yachts. I have had ocular 
demonstration of the wear and tear on the crews of the 
sailing yachts in this race, and of the damp and moldy 
condition of their cabins and bedding. The infrequency 
of sailing yacht cruises to this lovely place bears con- 
vincing testimony to the fact that such a trip in a 
sailing vessel is no pleasure excursion. With the motor- 
sailer, however, provided mechanical ventilation is 
installed, almost any sea passage may be made with dry 
bedding, with good and regular meals, and with so little 
wear and tear on a short crew that enjoyment is unim- 
paired. 

In the motor-sailer mechanical ventilation permits 
the boat to be hermetically sealed and still be entirely 
livable. If this is attempted in the average sailing yacht, 
her cabin becomes so foul as to be a very unpleasant 
place indeed. I recall another experience that illustrates 
the splendid qualities of this type. We had left Kingston, 
Jamaica, in Nor’Easter and were heading for Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti. We picked up Cape Dame Marie and 
were running east along the north shore of the great 
gulf embraced between the north and south arms of 
Haiti. The coast at this point is steep-to. There is no 
anchorage off the reef that fringes it. Shortly after 
sunset, when we were about two miles off the shore, 
running parallel to it, we were struck by a terrific 
tropical squall. For some two hours, the wind blew with 
incredible violence, accompanied by continuously 
blinding lightning and by a deluge of rain and spume. 
Nor’ Easter was equipped with a slow-speed Fairbanks 
Morse Diesel swinging a 42” by 34” wheel. Her rig was 
so short that her windage was at a minimum. We were 
thus able to hold her with the engine against the 
screaming squall even though it was impossible to stay 
on deck and the emergency steering wheel in the deck- 
house had to be used. There is no doubt in my mind but 
that we would have lost any auxiliary sailing yacht 
under these conditions. It would not have been possible 
to anchor, and nothing with sail could have clawed off 
the beach; nor could the auxiliary engine of a sailing 
yacht have held her against the wind, because of the 
windage. Again, had Nor’Easter been so rigged as to 
permit her to work to windward, her windage would 
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have been so greatly increased that I doubt whether 
we could have kept our position. 

On the same trip, when we were about eighty miles 
north of Cape Charles, headed for the Delaware Capes, 
we encountered a fresh nor’easter. At this time we had 
been having engine trouble due to an accumulation of 
carbon in the exhaust pipe and the engine power was so 
reduced that it was advisable to turn tail to the gale and 
make the Chesapeake Capes instead of the Delaware. 
She did this under sail very nicely, making the 100-mile 
run to port quite comfortably and handling well both at 
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north coast of Spain about halfway between Santander 
and Finisterre. About twelve hours out from Santander 
we encountered a heavy westerly gale with the terrific 
seas for which the Bay of Biscay is infamous, and as our 
ship’s company was pretty well played out, due to 
the hospitality of our friends at Santander, I decided 
to put in at Barquero. Unfortunately, we reached there 
at dusk and I did not think it wise to attempt to enter 
the harbor. We ran offshore about ten miles, put 
Antares on the port tack, under jib and mizzen, and all 
turned in for a comfortable night, leaving one man on 
watch. She took care of herself nicely and, as Nor’ Easter 
had done, quieted down and went to sleep. 

Now, with regard to ease of handling. The first year 
I had Nor’ Easter I had no paid hand aboard. The next 
two years I had one engineer. On Antares I carry two 
engineers, standing watch and watch, and a cook and a 
steward. When big game fishing, I also carry a guide to 
handle the fishing boats, although this is not necessary. 
At sea, on Antares, the watch consists of three people, 
either of my two sons or a guest acting as mate in 
charge of the ship, one of my sons’ friends as hand, and 
a paid engineer. I stand no watch, as I do the navigating, 
am on call at all times and have the responsibility of 
keeping an eye on the engine room. The two on deck 
stand four hours on and eight hours off; the engineers, 
watch and watch. I know of no vessel of Antares’ size, 
carrying sixteen people, which can be operated with 
fewer hands and make 3,000-mile ocean passages with 
less wear and tear on the crew. 

Next, I wish to discuss the matter of speed in a boat 
of this type. I want to make it clear that the terms here 
used are used in their most accurate sense, that is, a 

(Continued on page 80) 








“Nor’ Easter,” the forerunner of 
“Antares,” was only 59 feet over- 
all. She was a fine sea boat and 
made many long open sea passages 








sea and in the channels after 
the Capes had been passed. 

I have had to heave to 
only twice during my ex- 
perience with this type of 
boat. Once, on the way back 
from Bermuda in 1928, we 
struck a westerly blow that is 
typical of the Stream. The 
going was so heavy that at 























three in the morning the 
watch called me. We were 
then running close-hauled un- 
der engine with spitfire jib 
and mizzen set. I stopped the 
engine. Nor’Easter immedi- 
ately hove to and lay trac- 
tably all that night until 
eleven o'clock the next morn- ¢ 
ing when the weather had 
moderated sufficiently to per- 
mit us to proceed again. She 
quieted down nicely under 
these conditions and required 
no attention. 

In 1930 we left Santander, 
Spain, headed for San Miguel, 
in the Azores. While at San- 
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Cruises of “Antares” and “ Nor’ Easter” 











The New International Code 


With the Addition of Thirteen Flags the New Code, Effective 


January First, ls Greatly Simplified 


2OST yachtsmen should be interested in 
the new International Code, the new 
flags it requires, and the improved 
methods of signaling it makes possible, 
which, by international agreement be- 
tween the principal maritime nations, 
becomes effective January Ist, 1934. 
The working code flags have been increased from 27 
in number to 40; 13 new flags, therefore, have been 
added and include 10 numeral pennants and 3 repeater 
pennants, all new. Two volumes have been published 
to cover the new code, the first for use with visual flags, 
and the second for use with radio telegraphy, which 
includes, however, some additional phrases to be used 
with flags. The whole code and method of signaling 
have been greatly simplified, much of the obsolete sail- 
ing ship nomenclature has been deleted, and the use of 
distant signals and semaphores has been abandoned. 

There is not space here to go into all the details of the 
new code — that requires careful study of the new 
code books, together with the colored flags. However, 
the principal changes in the flags and the methods of 
signaling, outlined in the following, are worthy of 
perusal in preparation for a more detailed study later, 
and for acquainting one’s self with the new flags which 
= to be added to the old code to bring it up to 

ate. 

At first thought, it may appear to the reader that all 
previous knowledge of signaling, and that all the old 
flags have become obsolete. Such is not the case; in 
fact, with a slight added knowledge of the new and 
additional flags, the art of signaling is much easier to 
learn and to use than it was with the old system. 

The five new square flags in the alphabet are C, D, 
E, F, and G, but the old pointed-tail pennants which 
these new square flags replace need not be discarded, as 
they have been incorporated in, and make up the num- 
bers /, 2, 3, 4, and 5 — in alphabetical order — in the 
new numeral signals. Only a slight alteration of these 
pennants is necessary to make them comply with the 
new code. The new code numerals are pennants, that 
is, long, triangular flags with pointed tails, but with the 
last portion of the tail cut off square so that they will be 
less apt to become frayed, or, when hoisted, not so 
prone to flutter in such a way that the tail will recurve 
and obscure the center symbol of the pennant. There- 
fore, to alter the old letter pennants to make them 
correspond to the new numeral flags, only a few inches 
need be cut off their tails and the edges properly sewed. 
The coloring and symbols remain the same. 

With five numeral pennants in hand from your old 
set of flags, the only new numeral pennants necessary 
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will be numbers 6, 7, 8, 9, and 0. In addition -to these 
you will need, of course, the new letters, C, D, E, F, and 
G, plus three new pennants, known as repeaters, or 
substitutes. Therefore, all told, 13 new flags must be 
purchased to complete the new set of code flags. 

The three repeaters are designated as ‘‘first repeater,”’ 
“second repeater,’”’ and “third repeater,’’ and were de- 
signed for use in repeating letters or numerals. The 
first substitute (called ‘“‘repeater’’) always repeats the 
uppermost signal flag of that class of flags which im- 
mediately precedes the substitute. 

The second substitute always repeats the second signal 
flag, counting from the top of that class of flags which 
immediately precedes the substitute. 

The third substitute always repeats the third signal 
flag, counting from the top of that class of flags which 
immediately precedes the substitute. 

No substitute can ever be used more than once in 
the same group. For example, if a signal BBB is to be 
made, the letter B is hoisted with the first and second 
repeaters. If the number 5000 is to be signaled, pennant 
§ and 0 are hoisted, followed by the second and third 
repeater. Obviously, these repeaters make possible a 
single hoist for a message which formerly required three 
individual hoistings, or three sets of flags. 

One of the many added features of the new code is 
the medical case-stating system which makes it possible 
for doctors to diagnose cases without boarding. It 
includes signals for maladies as diversified as sea- 
sickness and childbirth. 

Morse signaling and procedure have been simplified. 
This may not seem of importance to yachtsmen, few of 
whom possess means of radio transmission, but when 
it is remembered that most small yachts carry masthead 
lights, searchlights, and flashlights, which may be 
flashed off and on to correspond to dots and dashes, 
there is good use for a knowledge of this code system. 
In case of distress at night any amateur, with no 
knowledge of the code, can look in the book for SOS 
and with the crudest of make-and-break wiring send 
out --- ——-— --- . A masthead light is not ordinarily 
required or used on sailing yachts, but recently several 
boats have appeared with them because they are effec- 
tive both for signaling and for lighting the masthead tell- 
tale to determine the wind direction aloft at night. 

To become properly versed in the new code, or just 
for the fun of perusing it winter evenings, now is the 
time to order the two new and interesting volumes. 
They can be secured by writing to the U. S. Hydro- 
graphic Office, Washington, or your local dealer in 
nautical supplies. In ordering them ask for H. O. 87 
and H. O. 88. The price is $1.80. 
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NCIDENTS at sea are colored by the 
locality in which they are met. Certain 
waters, like certain places, may be 
drab or brilliant, prosaic or glamorous. 
Latitude plays a large part in deciding 
the first, history and narration, the 
second. Some places and the surround- 
ing waters possess the best of both — 
warm, bright sunshine and a strange, adventurous story. 

The Islands of the Bahamas, basking under the 
Tropic of Cancer yet refreshed by the edge of the trades, 
came to light auspiciously in the year 1492 with the ar- 
rival of a Spanish caravel at San Salvador. It was the 
Santa Maria, with one Christopher Columbus in com- 
mand. These islands have since passed through various 
maritime vicissitudes in which buccaneers and wreckers 
played prominent parts and American privateers in the 
adjacent waters grappled with ships of the King’s 
Navee. The rum-runners have found the Bahamas 
handy. A character, it would appear, does not change. 

Voyages at one time brought me but seldom to Baha- 
man waters, but in the last few years I have sailed on a 
run which knows The Passages intimately. 

On one of my earliest voyages, homeward-bound from 
Puerto Lobos to New York, I saw my first Bahaman 
craft. She was becalmed. 

The morning was hot, with no breeze, and the sea was 
flat, calm like silvered glass. We were well off Great 
Isaacs, out of sight of it in the full of the Stream. The 
engine room telegraph jangled. The engines stopped. On 
the bridge a well-controlled excitement prevailed and 
the Old Man had the spyglass trained on something 
ahead. I left off painting and with the rest of the lads 
shuffled over to the rail. 

A mile or so to the eastward was a small, two-masted 
schooner. Her sails were set but hung limp as rags. 


























Becalmed 
By 


EDGAR H. HANKS 


Ahead, close aboard, was a small box: with three men in 
it. An oar, upright and evidently lashed to the forward 
thwart, had bent to it the British ensign, topside down. 
Our way brought us rapidly down on them. The men 
were Bahaman negroes. As they swept alongside two of 
them held a cask above their heads and the third sculled 
frantically as they passed astern. All of them gabbled, 
“Wattah! Wattah! Wattah!”’ The telegraplis rang again 
and the ship trembled with the engines at full astern. 

When the way was off the ship and the man sculling 
brought the boat along our side, we looked at them 
curiously. All three were in faded cotton pants and large 
straw hats — nothing else. One of them was fat. He was 
the skipper, very likely. He told the story. 

They were from the schooner yonder. Such and such 
was her name. (I have forgotten it.) They were from 
Cockburn Town bound to Miami. No mention of legit- 
imate cargo — if any. They were becalmed. Obviously. 
No “wattah.” Very little grub. Why? They didn’t expect 
to get becalmed. Beautifully simple. It just ran out. The 
food and the wind together. 

Under the direction of the Mate we hoisted the 
breaker aboard and filled it with fresh water. The Sfew- 
ard got up half a sack of potatoes, parsnips, turnips, 
and pilot biscuit. The lot was lowered into the boat. 

The negroes grinned and were profuse in happy 
thanks. We got underway and the men sculled leisurely 
back to the schooner they had left to intercept us. Our 
Old Man, I heard later, reported her by wireless. 

At the time, I thought it was all very fine. A vessel 
becalmed, in distress, the Red Ensign topside down, the 
black men from the tropical islands — all this appealed 
to my youth. It was like an old yarn of the sea. 

Years later I settled down under a congenial house 
flag and short voyages. On the bridge one balmy after- 
noon, just clear of Crooked Island Passage, I raised a 
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sail broad on the port bow. There was a light, steady 
breeze. We were steering a course on a departure from 
the southwest point of Fortune Island to pass to the 
westward of San Salvador. There was no land in sight — 
but islands all about. I expected to pick up Rum Cay 
shortly. 

The sail, I made out, was a sloop. We would not pass 
near enough to have a good look at her. There was a 
speck in the sea, dead ahead. As we came up it appeared 
to be a very small vessel with a mast. There was a flag 
flying from it. Through the glasses I gradually made it 
out. A British ensign — topside down! Something famil- 
iar. My memory clicked and I recalled. And that other 
was down here, too, in the Bahamas. 

I called the Captain. We had passengers and mail and 
a perishable cargo, but after a look at the boat that was 
now close to, ahead, he grunted, “Stop her,” and in a 
moment, ‘“‘Half astern.” Then he said, ‘‘ Whistle down 
and tell the Engineer we’ll be stopped about fifteen 
minutes.”’ 

The passengers on the promenade deck crowded to 
the rail. I had called the Bos’un and he’d got some of the 
men along. They threw the boat a line. The Purser was 
there. The Chief Steward appeared and looked unhappy. 
Formalities proceeded in a very proper fashion. 

The Purser fired questions at the two men in the boat. 
The negroes answered. The sloop Anna K. (some such 
name), of Current Island, bound for Mariguana. Five 
men made the crew. There were eight passengers aboard. 
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(That sloop, I will swear, was under 35 feet.) Three were 
women. One was a child, a boy. The rest were men. They 
had been becalmed and were thirsty and starving. We 
filled their breakers. The Steward (in full view of the 
passengers) became generous, or touched, and had his 
men get together a very creditable lot of foodstuffs. It 
was lowered into the boat. 

The negroes thanked us and let go. The passengers 
waved. We got underway and the Purser came up to the 
bridge with all the facts of the Anna K. The victualling 
was duly entered in the log. 

This incident did not have quite the same romantic 
effect on me as the first. There was too great a similarity. 
Perhaps just a coincidence. Perhaps. 

But in my voyages north and south, shifting as time 
went on from one ship to another, there occurred other 
incidents wherein a small sloop or schooner lying quietly 
in the offing would intercept the ship. This was always 
done by a small boat, and an oar lashed to a thwart 
would fly a British ensign, topside down — the interna- 
tional signal: Urgent, in Distress. The negroes (they are 
always that) have regularly been becalmed. Or were 
recently becalmed. 

Nowadays it is almost impossible to be a wrecker. 
Shifting beacons inshore isn’t done any more. The sea- 
farers of the Bahamas do not, however, seem at all put 
down. Merchantmen were always legitimate prey. They 
still are. Character, it would appear, does not change. 

It’s quite a racket. 
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Fine Weather Jobs 
From a drawing by Charles Rosner 
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The Story of the “Shawara” 


By 


JAMES A. TILLINGHAST 





N SUNDAY, July 2nd, 
the Shawara, fully 
equipped with storm 
gear, sails, sea anchor, 
etc., left Cape May 
harbor at 4:30 a.m. 
bound for Narragan- 
sett Bay, with Mrs. Parsons, Mr. 
Parsons, joint owner, and five other 
men — Richard Pratt, Clarke Free- 
man, Robert Crossley and two paid 
hands — headed for Montauk. That 
morning, with light southerly winds 
and with her engine, she traveled up 








Many varying stories have been 
printed and circulated regarding the 
loss of the New York Forty-Foot 
Class sloop “Shawara” off the 
Jersey coast last July while return- 
ing from the Gibson Island Race in 
which she had taken part. 

In order to refute the many false 
rumors in circulation then and now, 
Mr. Tillinghast, part owner of the 
“‘Shawara,”’ has collected the facts 
from the members of the crew who 
were aboard at the time she was lost, 
and presents them here. {Ed.} 


ing the water down the galley sink were 
able to keep abreast of the flooding. 
At that time the skipper had the dis- 
tress signal rigged on the flagstaff in 
case a vessel should be sighted. Later, 
as the water seemed to be gaining 
headway, it was found that the size of 
the stream coming in the bow had in- 
creased, and before noon the water 
definitely had the upper hand. 

At noon of July 3rd, the tanker 
Yorba Linda was sighted, hove to, and 
a consultation between the skipper 
and the helmsman of Shawara re- 








the New Jersey coast to Ludlum 
Beach bell buoy, which she reached at about 7:30 a.m. 
Here the southerly breeze shifted to a light north- 
easterly breeze. In spite of the weather report, bad 
weather had been anticipated, because of a blood-red 
sunrise with quantities of funnel clouds. As the sun rose 
higher it was a hazy, silvery white, a definite indication 
of bad weather, so it was decided to make New York 
Harbor as soon as possible instead of Montauk. To do 


this a course was laid to a point 28 miles offshore due - 


east (mainsail, jib and jib topsail were carried), from 
which Barnegat and Scotland Lightships could be laid. 

Upon arrival at this point about noon the Shawara 
came about onto the starboard tack. The jib topsail 
was taken in and a course laid north by east. On this 
leg the wind freshened steadily, with rain, and the 
visibility became poor. About the time the reckoning 
had been run down for Barnegat, which was not seen, 
it was blowing a gale. In an effort to claw offshore on 
port tack, an attempt was made to carry the jib, but the 
boat became badly buried. At 5:30 p.m. the mainsail was 
taken in and the storm trysail was set. The setting of the 
trysail was most difficult, this operation occupying three 
hours. The grommets for the wooden pegs were too small, 
so that each grommet had to be stretched and the pegs 
pried in with a marlinspike. The rope bands around the 
mast were too short, so there was insufficient room to 
work on the grommets, and after the bands were in 
place they clung to the mast so that the sail was hoisted 
only with all hands and the aid of the boat hook to push 
the bands up the mast as the halliard was hoisted. 
The sheeting of the trysail proved nearly as difficult; 
sheet after sheet carried away and cleats and winches 
were pulled from their fittings. Finally, the sail was 
secured by a wire sheet led directly to the leeward 
(starboard) main sheet winch. About dark the light of 
Barnegat Lightship was picked up. 

Under this sail Shawara’ headed to sea, southeast. 
Then the jib was taken in, and thoroughly and strongly 
furled. However, the seas later broke the furl open, and 
to prevent the jib acting as a huge bucket, the sail was 
slit open with the aid of a knife and then it finally 
blew away in shreds. 

At daybreak came the report that Shawara was 
leaking badly at the stem on the waterline. Upon 
examination there a considerable leak around the stem 
was found, which was shown by water pouring over the 
forward floor timbers. But two men with buckets pour- 





sulted in a decision to hail the tanker 
and at least ask her to stand by. The American 
flag, which had already been lashed upside down to 
the staff, was stood up in the cockpit. At the same 
time the international distress signal code flags were 
hoisted to the starboard spreaders, but immediately 
blew out of the tapes. As the tanker seemed to have 
noticed the flag, it was dipped into the cockpit again, 
but when the maneuvers of the tanker indicated that 
she had not seen the flag it was again raised. Then 
the tanker, which had been hove to, circled to windward 
and the Shawara nestled into her lee and received the 
lines thrown to her. 

The mooring line, being a six-inch hawser, was 
particularly difficult to handle in the heavy seas. 
Finally, with the line secured around the mast and over 
the anchor winch, Mrs. Parsons was assisted into a life 
buoy, but because of the life preserver jacket she was 
wearing she had to step into it. Then, without the least 
hesitation, she jumped into the water to be hauled to the 
rope ladder hanging from the tanker. Upon jumping, she 
held on to the life buoy rope; thus, the pull through the 
water caused the life buoy to slip off her legs, so that she 
had to rely entirely upon her hold on the rope to pull 
her to the Jacob’s ladder of the tanker. 

This process seemed simple and safe until the strange 
affinity between boats operated to bring them together. 
This suddenly put Mrs. Parsons into a most dangerous 
situation, for she was still in the water, holding the 
lowest round of the ladder when the boats began to pull 
together. Considerable yelling against the storm called 
Mrs. Parsons’ attention to the proximity of the Shawara, 
and the Shawara, behaving like a perfect lady, stopped 
her sidewise swing just long enough to permit Mrs. Par- 
sons, with great effort, to scramble up the ladder. Her 
feet were about a foot above the rail of the Shawara when 
the latter crashed against the side of the tanker, staving 
in her own side and crushing the ladder to splinters. 

At this time it was found that, to some extent, the 
Shawara was manageable by sail under the lee of the 
tanker, so it was found feasible to bring the boats into a 
position which enabled the crew to jump from the deck 
of the Shawara to the Jacob’s ladder, one at a time. 
After three or four attempts, the skipper found an 
opportunity to leave the wheel and get to the location of 
the ladder in time to jump and catch it. In one of the 
last attempts to get alongside the port spreader carried 
away. 
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The Shawara was taken in tow by the Yorba Linda, 
shortly to go to her grave after having fought a noble 


battle. 
= + 


The decision to abandon the Shawara deserves the 
highest merit. No captain or owner likes to come to such 
a decision unless the necessity for doing so is immediate. 
In the midst of a strenuous fight against the elements 
one is all too apt to carry on just too long, not recog- 
nizing clearly that the punishment already received by 
the boat has taken toll and that her endurance is 
limited, particularly when a definite leak has been 
increased by the strain. 

This, in brief, is the outline of the events. But the 
story setting forth the details of the struggle, which 
give form and color to the picture, is not here. 

Some of these circumstances should be mentioned, 
however. Non-sailors ashore cannot help judging with 
eyes accustomed to their own surroundings. ‘“‘Heavy 
seas’? means nothing to such persons; it is a mere ex- 
pression. Even the further explanation of waves thirty 
feet from trough to crest conveys no reality which can 
be grasped, and why should we expect that it should. 
After all, these are mathematical terms, and the im- 
portant factor is what the boat was doing. 

With the altogether too large trysail, every attempt 
was made to hold the Shawara as quiet as possible, 
with her bow six points from the wind, but even with 
expert helmsmen this was impossible. The waves hit the 
bow, swinging it off 
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great physical effort was withstood by the two helmsmen 
for eighteen hours, and the limit of their endurance must 
soon have been reached. 

The leak necessitated constant bailing with a bucket, 
one man to fill the bucket and the other to empty it in 
the galley sink. Hour after hour of this tedious labor was 
wearing down the physical strength of these two men. 
And the cabin conditions were maddening; each wave 
which washed the deck deluged the cabin because of 
leaky skylights. Moreover, one of these two men was 
working under the severe handicap of sickness. 

Thus we see the activities of four men out of six of the 
crew. The other two? One helpless from extreme weak- 
ness caused by seasickness, and the other unable to 
work because of mental distress. 

Mrs. Parsons performed perfectly her function, 
upholding and giving strength to the morale. She was 
always ready with a smile and a jovial remark, which 
did much in lending encouragement to the workers, and 
under this influence no word of danger or fear was heard. 

The picture—a crew cold, hungry, wet, tired, 
sleepy, overwrought from constant vigilance, and short- 
handed; a trysail too large in area and too tight to the 
mast to permit lowering; a short keel acting as a pivot 
around which the force of the waves slammed the bow 
to leeward; a leak increasing in volume and in an un- 
caulkable position. 

Thus, with full recognition that the boat had already 
received severe punishment and had been severely 
strained, when the tanker was sighted at noon on the 

third, theskipper wisely 





(due to the design of 
her hull), the trysail 
would fill, and off she 
would start, racing at 
nine knots or so. The 
waves which the racing 
boat met would wash 
the full length of the 
boat, until, once more, 
she could be brought 
into the desired posi- 
tion relative to the 
wind and waves, only 
to have this sequence 
repeated again and 
again. The strain of 
constant vigilance and 
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decided to transfer the 
crew to her. 

Our one hope is that 
this description has 
been written suffi- 
ciently well to present 
the true scene, so that 
one unaccustomed to 
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Track of the “Shawara,” July 2nd and 3rd 
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The “Lelanta’s” maintopsail set and 
tacked down 





HE days of the gaff rig for the class boat 

seem to be over. It is true that there 
still exist one-design classes which cling 
to the old rig, but among racing craft 
generally one may safely say that it 
is dead. The Bermudian rig, with its 
high, narrow sail plan, has become the 
fashion in the International classes, and this fashion, 
now that the problem of staying the tall mast has been 
successfully solved, has spread to the cruiser. 

There are, however, certain owners of cruisers who 
still find the old gaff rig more suited to their special 
needs than the Bermudian. They put forward a string of 
arguments to refute those who accuse them of falling 
behind the times which, if given due consideration, 
sound eminently reasonable, and the owner who orders a 
new cruising boat with a gaff rig, whether it be cutter, 
yawl, ketch or schooner, will generally give his reasons 
for shipping a gaff somewhat as follows: 

“Tf four or five of us make a longish passage off 
soundings, we don’t want to hoist a sail the whole 
weight of which is carried by the top cloth and a single 
halliard. If a fresh wind springs up that is too much for 
whole sail, we don’t want to turn out the whole crew to 
reef. We can, of course, take in the staysail on a cutter 
and stow the mizzen on a yawl or ketch, but if sailing 
on a wind, that only stuns the boat and she won't get 
anywhere. We want to shorten sail easily and quickly, 
so we just lower the topsail. A good hand can do this 
single-handed, provided the helmsman knows his job, 
so there is no need to waken the watch below. A topsail 
‘an be designed so that its area equals a reef in the main, 
so we not only shorten sail with a minimum of labor 
while keeping the boat going, but we keep a properly 
balanced sail area. 

“In a really hard wind, where reefing becomes a 
necessity, we have a shorter length of bare pole to drag 
into the wind and strain the hull, while if it comes to 
heaving to, a cruising hull with a close-reefed gaff 
mainsail, if she happens to be cutter-rigged, will look 

















The “Lelanta” 
Topsail 
Track 


By 


B. R. WAITE 
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The last bullet-shaped slide engaging the 
spur wheel 


after herself, whereas Bermudian cutters have been 
known to run wild. 

“In very light airs with an old sea, the gaff can be 
steadied with vangs, and the boom with a guy. Al- 
though a big sea will knock the wind out of the sails to 
a very large extent, the mainsail can be kept to leeward 
and way just kept on the boat. Under similar conditions, 
a Bermudian mainsail will slat from leeward to wind- 
ward, while the boat will punch holes in the same spot. 

“With no wind at all, both rigs are, of course, at an 

equal disadvantage; better, then, to stow the mainsail 
and avoid chafe if there is no sign of wind coming 
es «-: 
These views seem reasonable, although perhaps a 
little one-sided, but they set forth some of the ad- 
vantages of the gaff rig when used by its devotees for 
offshore cruising; they hold, too, the foundations of a 
first-rate argument around the clubhouse fire during 
winter nights. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of these views may 
be, they do still find favor with certain offshore cruising 
owners, who continue to build boats and send up a gaff 
when they put to sea. 

The topsail on a gaff-rigged craft may be perfectly 
cut, but how often does it lose its drive because of bad 
setting due to inefficient gear? The most important 
point in getting work out of a topsail, especially when on 
a wind, is to ensure that the luff lies close to the after 
side and center line of the topmast. A track on the top- 
mast ensures this, but the climbing aloft to thread 
slides on a track is, at best, a wearisome job. Leaders to 
swift the luff into the topmast partially solve the prob- 
lem, but a luff so set seldom equals one which is sent up 
on a track. 

Many attempts have been made to devise a scheme 
by which the luff will attach itself to the track auto- 
matically when the sail is hoisted from the deck, and 
although some of these schemes worked well enough 
when the topsail was hoisted while the boat was on 
moorings lying head to wind, they developed unpleasant 
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traits when the topsail was sent up in a fresh breeze 
underway. 

This problem of sending up a topsail from the deck 
onto, or, rather, into a track, has been successfully 
solved on the schooner Lelanta, which has rather a long 
topmast, so that the leeches of her topsail and of her 
mainsail are rather nearer than usual to forming a 
straight line. 

The accompanying sketches and photographs show 
the arrangement on which this track works. There is a 
54-inch inside diameter brass pipe with a slot in the after 
side of it extending from within about one foot of the 
topsail halliard sheave down to about 18 inches above 
the upper peak halliard block. A light, flexible wire 
jackstay is spliced around the head of the topmast just 
below the halliard sheave, and, entering the open top of 
the pipe track, goes down through it and out at the lower 
end, and so to the deck, where it is made fast to a turn- 
buckle in the starboard side of the mast. The tension 
on the wire, of course, is adjusted with the rigging 
screw; but it is one of the advantages of this system 
that the jackstay need not be tight. 

Fig. 1, looking forward, is a view of the lower portion 
of the brass pipe track. Bullet-shaped brass slides with 
D-eyes, to which the luff of the 
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must be remembered that in hoisting the sail it often 
blows to one side or the other of the fore and aft axis. 

Just below the lower end of the pipe is a wheel which 
revolves on a rigid base screwed into the mast. The 
wheel has four spokes and is shown as the spur wheel in 
Fig. 2. The purpose of this wheel is to keep the jackstay 
at a point just below the track in line with the center of 
the track, and the four spurs serve to prevent the jack- 
stay lifting away from the mast in an after direction, as 
it would otherwise do, since it must pass over the splices 
in the main shrouds, which come just below it. 

Fig. 3 shows a cross section of the pipe and the center- 
ing slide, which also appears in the upper right hand 
corner of Fig. 1. The centering slide is like the bullet 
slides, except that instead of the D-eye for attaching the 
sail it has two curved arms which rest on stops brazed 
to either side of the pipe. The purpose of this centering 
slide is to keep the lower end of the wire from coming 
= _ the slot in the pipe should the jackstay be too 
slack. 

In operation, it is necessary only to attach the topsail 
halliard, snap the luff of the sail to one after another of 
the bullet-shaped slides, and, after bending the topsail 
sheet, hoist away. The first slide runs up the jackstay 

and engages one of the spurs in the 





topsail is attached by snap hooks, 
as shown to a larger scale in Fig. 2, 
have holes through their centers, so 
that they slide easily on the jack- 
stay. The whole luff of the topsail 
is attached to these slides at inter- 
vals of about two feet, the first one 
coming about 18 inches from the s7ors_ 
head of the sail and the last one : 
about 18 inches from the tack. 

In Fig. 1 it will be noted that the 
lower end of the pipe is cut off on a 
bevel. Cut in this way, the lower 
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BULLET SHAPED 
CENTRING SLIDE 
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end of the pipe serves as a cam to 
turn the D-eye in the bullet slide ee 





revolving wheel which is holding 
the jackstay close to the mast, 
rotates it, and is itself rotated by 
the bevel cut on the bottom of the 
pipe, so that the D-eye slides into 


2 ar el the slot, and, coming up against the 


centering slide, lifts it nearly to the 
top of the track as it goes up. The 
spurs in the revolving wheel are 
proportioned so that as one bullet 
slide passes, the following spur 
comes over the jackstay and holds 
it in place. 

The brass slides to which the luff 
above the bottom of the track is 
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M. Rosenfeld 


Placing the motor aft makes possible a low profile and added accommodations on a given overall length. This stern- 
drive cruiser accommodates four, offers a large galley, toilet room, pilot house, and forward cockpit on an overall 
length of only 30 feet 


A New Development in Stern Drive 


Making Possible the Placing of the Engine in Its Proper Place—Aft 


designers of highly specialized industrial machin- 

ery found themselves, one dark night, marooned 
in the middle of a large lake in a motor boat with a dead 
engine of a defunct make. Amid the dripping of perspira- 
tion, and between curses, they vowed that, if they ever 
reached shore again, they would not only seek the solu- 
tion of their difficulties, but would go to the very bottom 
of the problem of motor boat propulsion, attacking the 
problem in the manner that they had used in solving 
other intricate mechanical problems in their professional 
work. In the course of time they arrived at a conclusive 
solution, on paper, and then took the final step of prov- 
ing their theory in practice by building a boat. The 
accompanying reproductions alone are almost sufficient 
proof of her success, but, before discussing her per- 
formance, let us see how and why she was developed, 
because she incorporates many new and previously 
untried ideas in cruiser design which promise to be a 
valuable contribution to power boat development. 

The two engineers, D. H. Montgomery and G. G. 
Fleming, of New Britain, Conn., set to work analyzing 
the power cruiser from the engineering or scientific 
investigator’s viewpoint. They started from the ground 
up, forgetting for the time all they knew about existing 
design and practice in order not to be obstructed by its 
inertia. This does not imply that all knowledge and past 
experience in yacht design and propulsion was scrapped; 
it would be drawn on later. But, in order to visualize 
something new, it was necessary for them to forget the 
old, just as Ericsson must have forgotten all he knew 
about paddlewheels before developing the propeller. 


Designer years ago two consulting engineers and 


They first attacked the propulsion problem alone. 
However, the other major factors and variables in the 
problem of cruiser design — cost, seaworthiness, speed, 
accommodations, and appearance — were not and could 
not be overlooked because they are necessarily so closely 
interrelated that a change in any one of them affects all 
others. But, applying the method of attack employed by 
the scientific investigator, which is to isolate first one 
factor in a group of variables, analyze it thoroughly, 
and then study its effect on the other variables, they 
considered first the propulsion system. 

The first step was to determine where the motor 
should be located. Every engineer knows, and it is not 
difficult for the non-technical man to understand, that 
the closer the prime mover is placed to the power con- 
sumer, the smaller the transmission losses. Therefore, 
the nearer the engine to the propeller, the better. And, 
as the propeller must be aft, under a cruiser, the engine 
should be placed aft. This is neither a new nor untried 
idea, for what is more convincing proof cf the mechani- 
cal economy of placing the engine near the propeller 
than the success of the outboard motor. And for several 
years stern drives have been installed in power cruisers. 
But the means by which the power is delivered to the 
propeller in this boat is new. 

However, before going into the details of the stern 
drive, let us consider the effect of placing the motor aft 
on the other factors of design. First comes cost. The cost 
of the drive as developed should be no more, and, if pos- 
sible, less than the cost of the machinery which it re- 
places; namely, propeller shaft, stuffing boxes, shaft log, 
struts, rudder, and reduction gear. 
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The effect upon seaworthiness is all to the good. It is a 
pretty well proven fact that the weight of the engine aft 
makes for a more stable boat and for greater ease in 
maneuvering. Furthermore, with the engine aft there is 
no necessity for building a bridge deck cabin or super- 
structure over the engine, as is the custom in cruisers 
with engines«Jocated amidships and, therefore, the 
weight centers and wind resisting surfaces are lowered. 

Speed is not radically affected one way or the other; 
although, if anything, the stern drive improves the speed 
of a boat for a given amount of power, owing to the 
greater stability which results from having the engine 
weight aft. 

The next, and one of the most important of all the fac- 
tors, accommodations, is the most favorably affected. 

With the stern drive as developed by Montgomery 
_and Fleming, the engine or engines may be located in the 
very stern of a power cruiser, in space which is ordinarily 
wasted. In this position the engine is obviously as far 
removed from the living quarters as possible and is 
virtually isolated by the use of a watertight and sound- 
proof bulkhead. A glance at the reproductions will show 
the position of this bulkhead, which is so heavily con- 
structed that should there be an explosion in the engine 
room, the after deck hatch would blow ofi first, and even 
though the transom or bottom let go also, the boat 
would still float. 

The interior layout of the cruiser, as indicated in the 
reproductions, is considerably enhanced by having the 
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motor boxed away in the stern. There is an unbroken 
range of floor space running fore and aft, and climbing 
up and down companionways to cross the bridge deck 
over the motor is eliminated. By the absence here of 
bulkheads, hatches and fittings, space is gained and cost 
is lowered. 

Coming to the last major consideration in design, 
appearance, we find that by placing the engine aft 
there is no necessity for building up the superstructure 
over the engine amidships and, therefore, the profile of 
the cruiser may be lowered, which unquestionably adds 
to appearance. 

Therefore, we observe that not only is the stern instal- 
lation a mechanical economy, but that it affects favor- 
ably all other features in the make-up of a cruiser. If the 
automobile manufacturers had forgotten for a moment 
all they knew about existing design, and not followed 
general practice, they would also have discovered that 
the automobile engine should be in the rear end, instead 
of up forward, removed by the full length of the car 
from the rear wheels, the point where the power is de- 
livered, and necessitating all the intermediate shafts. 
But automobiles, like boats, have been built this way, 
and it is difficult to visualize, and what is more im- 
portant, to sell anything different. Rear drive automo- 
biles will come just as surely as stern drive boats, and 
even at this time Starling Burgess, designer of Hnter- 
prise, is pioneering a rear drive automobile. This may 
appear to have little bearing on the question in hand, but, 
nevertheless, it illustrates the need for keeping 
one’s mind open to any new idea and not being 
bound by inertia. 

Thus, with the location of the engine settled, 
the two engineers went to work designing a 
means of delivering the power from the engine 
shaft to the propellers. 

Of course, stern Vee drives have been per- 
fected but they necessitate the installing of the 
engine on an angle and, if possible, it is more 
desirable to place the engine in a more truly 
horizontal position, which makes possible the 
use of any kind of gasoline engine. After con- 
siderable figuring and planning, a stern drive 
was developed that not only makes possible 
horizontal installation, but incorporates in it a 
simple reduction gear, hydraulically controlled 
gear shift, and rudders. The detailed drawing 
of the stern drive unit illustrates the set up. 
The rear end of the motor, or two motors, as in 
the case of this boat, butts directly against the 
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Profile of the stern drive, showing 
the tractor propeller which ro- 
tates in water unbroken by a skeg 





Rear view of the twin drives, 
showing the two units with rud- 
ders coupled together by a con- 
necting rod. Note the guard for 
the drives which also serves as a 
swimming platform 
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transom, the tail-shaft passing through the transom and 
into the gear housing on the outside of the hull. The fact 
that the gears are housed on the outside of the boat, and 
that the housing is immersed in the water, may seem 
odd, but it is a very clever mechanical trick. It results 
not only in eliminating the gear noises from the inside of 
the hull, but provides water cooling for the gears. 

The tail-shaft, with an intermediate flexible coupling, 
runs into a spur gear which connects with a train of gears 
to turn the propeller. In the course of the train of gears 
the most desirable ratio of r.p.m. reduction is easily ac- 
complished and can be varied to suit any particular boat 
or engine speed. In this particular installation, where 
twin engines were used, it was a simple matter to arrange 
the gears in one drive unit to rotate one propeller in the 
opposite direction from its twin, thus providing op- 
posite rotation of propellers with engines rotating in one 
direction. A most desirable feature. The Montgomery 
stern drive is set up for use with tractor instead of 
pusher propellers. 

As the illustrations indicate, the rudder is built into 
the drive unit. It is controlled by hydraulic plungers, 
actuated by plungers in the steering control box, as 
shown in the photograph, which are connected to the 
rudder plungers by tubing carrying oil as the working 
substance. This makes possible steering with little or no 
exertion of effort on the wheel. The two levers on the 
steering unit operate hydraulically, the gear shift as 
well, and only a slight move of the hand is necessary to 















exert an 80-pound pressure on the shifting lever. The 
throttles are also hydraulically operated. With the 
hydraulic control, which is neither complicated nor 
expensive, and which unifies all controls virtually at 
one point, and with twin screws, this cruiser can be ma- 
neuvered with the ease and certainty of electric drive. 
Connection between the control box cylinder and a 
similar cylinder in the stern drive is made by a %¢-inch 
copper tubing filled with fluid. Interposed in the system 
is a reservoir providing a convenient method, by a 
manually operated plunger, of keeping the system filled 
and airtight, should slight leaks at connections occur. 
With this system of hydraulic control, cruiser opera- 
tion is a pleasure and not a feat of strength. With motors 
idling and throttle completely closed, engine vacuum 








keeps the clutch thrown out. When the shift lever is 
pushed forward, and with any advance of the throttle, 
the spring-loaded clutch engages at an adjustable speed 
and the boat gets underway. Shifting from forward to 
reverse is extremely rapid — just close the throttle and 
move the lever. Shift and gas levers are interlocked with 
any advance of the throttle, preventing the danger of 
clashing gears by the inexperienced operator. The sys- 
tem is so sensitive that the movement of the syncro 
mesh shift 25 feet away can be sensed through the lever. 
The application is exceedingly simple and anyone famil- 
iar with copper tubing can make the installation. 

This method of hydraulic control is especially handy 
for dual installations. By simply closing small valves the 
bridge control is locked out, and a control box in the 
fishing cockpit becomes the nerve center of the ship. 

So with this stern drive ‘‘doped’”’ out, the device was 
built and, in coéperation with Winthrop L. Warner, of 
Middletown, Conn., a design was drawn up and the boat 
built at the Portland Yacht Yard, Connecticut, to test 
the new device. 

The result, a handsome 30-footer, as completed, is 
shown herewith and includes several new features out- 
side of the propulsion system. The piloting is done for- 
ward, as it should be, and access to the forward cockpit 
and anchor well is gained through a sliding hatch over 
the driver’s seat, which, when closed, forms a watertight 
joint with the cabin house. The entire cabin is open 
without confining bulkheads between the galley and 


For a boat of only 30-feet the 
accommodations below are un- 
usually spacious and the design 
has been worked out to give a re- 
markable amount of light inside 


The pilot house, showing the 
simple and compact hydraulic 
steering wheel, reverse levers and 
throttle controls 
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main cabin, and an unusual amount of light and a feeling 
of spaciousness is given by the deckhouse windows. 
Breadth of floor is 314 feet, and there is more than six 
feet of headroom throughout the cabin as well as under 
the carlins at the companionways. 

Cost of construction is decreased by eliminating the 
necessity of building up and down from the engine, the 
usual position of which is at the break in the cabin floor, 
which may be seen in the reproductions. The flooring is 
laid directly over the bilge. The large windows over the 
berths are 20 by 40 inches, two on each side, the rear 
window sliding forward its entire length. In the service 
portion of the cabin, the two smaller windows are fixed, 
the rear one sliding. The cushions of the lower berths 
extend through to the side planking, making wide and 
comfortable bunks. 

Abaft the companionway to the after deck is the 
water- and gas-tight bulkhead which entirely cuts off 
and isolates the engines. The engine room is accessible 
through large after hatches which, when opened, give 
complete access to all points of the motors. Two automo- 
bile type engines were employed in this particular in- 
stallation and their sum horsepower, about 140, drives 
the boat a good 20 miles per hour. 

A small adapter housing, containing a clutch of the 
same make as the engine and a commercial flexible 
coupling, is bolted to the bell housing of the motor. The 
rear end of the housing is an adjustable saddle, cush- 
ioned with woven brake lining. This fits loosely over the 
housing of the stern drive protruding inward through the 
transom. The power plant thus is ‘floating,’ only two 
rubber-mounted hold down bolts being used at the 
forward end of the motors and only one engine bearer 
being required. 

To remove a motor, it is necessary only to remove the 
two hold down bolts, disconnect throttle and gas connec- 
tions, loosen battery, generator and tachometer wires, 
and break the water intake union. Exhaust pipes and 
silencers, ‘‘ floating” with the engine, slip freely from the 
transom, the flexible coupling separating on a forward 
motion of the engine. 

The simplicity of the installation and removal is a 
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positive boon to mechanics and a great convenience to 
the boat owner in laying up his craft for the winter. 

Interesting features incorporated in this installation 
are an automatic clutch operating on the engine vac- 
uum, automatic starting units, positive fuel pumps, oil 
coolers and thermostats, —all time tested commercial 
units in the automotive field. 

The horizontal wooden fin projecting out from the 
stern is merely a guard for the gear housings in the event 
that the boat should be inadvertently backed into a 
dock, but it has also proved most useful as a sort of 
“back porch” and swimming platform for climbing 
aboard or sitting on to dangle one’s feet in the water. 

Much more could be written about the unusual fea- 
tures of this boat, which has proved a real success in the 
several months she has been in operation. It is hoped 
that her development may prove a marked step forward 
in power cruiser design. The final proof of that rests with 
the future. 
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The Forward-Steering 


Ice Boat 


+. 


An Analysis of the Principles 
on Which It Is Designed 
and How It Compares With 
the Rear-Steering Type 
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past two or three years in the development of the 

forward-steering ice boat, several models of which 
have appeared in different parts of the country. Advo- 
cates of this new type claim that they are faster than 
the old type of rear-steering boats, while owners of the 
old type disagree. As there has been little ice in recent 
years, there has been no opportunity to reach any defi- 
nite conclusions regarding the merits of the new boat 
and its superiority over the old type. 

Until definite proof is established, however, it is inter- 
esting to investigate and analyze the expected behavior 
of the new boat, although much of the following analysis 
has already been proved. The accompanying diagram- 
matic analysis reveals much in favor of the new boat and 
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One of the new forward-steering 
100-square-footers which have been 
developed and raced in Wisconsin 


Below. A group of the old and new 
types lined up for the start 
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little in favor of the old. We 
do not imply, however, that 
this analysis is positive and 
that it includes all the vari- 
ables which enter into ice 
boat design, but it does 
present the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which the for- 
ward-steering ice boat has 
been designed, and draws a 
comparison with the rear- 
steering ice boat. 

Two boats of equal sail 
area, equal runner base, and 
equal width between the 
plank runners have been 
drawn to scale and placed 
side by side. Both boats were 
hiked up to the same angle 
of heel, as indicated by the 
dotted lines. But let us first 
study the effect of weight 
distribution in each boat. 

In the old type it is neces- 
sary to keep the weight of the crew aft, over the steering 
runner, in order to keep it down on the ice. The diagram 
shows that the distance between the point which re- 
ceives the crew’s weight and the center of lateral resist- 
ance, about which the boat theoretically pivots, is large, 
whereas in the new boat this distance is small. 

The distance between the C. L. R. and crew consti- 
tutes a lever arm or moment, at the end of which is a 
considerable weight. When the boat is turned in any 
direction the weight is thrown in the same way as is a 
man at the fast end of a snap-the-whip, and the effect 
on the boat is to cause her to spin. This effect in the old 
boat is many times greater than in the new boat; as a 
matter of fact, it is possible for the crew in the new boat 
to move fore and aft in the cockpit sufficiently to bring 

























Profile of one of the larger forward-steering boats, which 
clearly illustrates the spacing of mast, runner plank, and 
runners 
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their weight directly over 
the C. L. R. or pivoting 
point, so that the crew’s 
weight would not tend to 
spin the boat on a turn at all. 
The centers of gravity of the 
weight of the boat have not 
been considered because in 
each type the weight centers 
come at points about equi- 
distant from the C. L. R. 

In the new boat the crew’s 
weight over the steering run- 
ner forward is not necessary 
because a greater portion ‘of 
the entire weight of the boat 
is carried by the forward 
runner than by the stern 
runner of the old type. Par- 
ticularly is the weight of the 
mast in the new boat nearer 
the steering runner than it is 
in the old boat. Furthermore, 
as the new boat hikes up, the 
diagram shows that the mast weight and the center of 
effort, or pressure, move forward, thus applying more 
weight and pressure on the steering runner forward 
when it is most needed. When the old type hikes, the 
center of effort and weight of mast move nearer the 
steering runner aft as well, but the diagrammatic analy- 
sis shows that the center of effort and mast do not move 
as far as they do in the ease of the new boat. Instead, 
in the old boat, the mast weight and center of effort 
move higher, tending to make her more unstable than 
the new boat. The reason for this effect is illustrated in 
the diagram by ‘‘mast raises.’”’ As the mast in the old 
boat is farther removed from the steering runner, it 
raises higher, the radius of its arc being greater. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Club of America to formulate a rule for the Ber- 

muda and other ocean races has recommended 
to the Board of Governors of that organization the fol- 
lowing formula, which has been approved by the Board 
and adopted. It will, we understand, be in force for the 
race to Bermuda the coming summer. 

In arriving at a rule, the objective was to get one that 
would prove equitable to the great fleet ot existing boats, 
and, as far as possible, prevent new boats built espe- 
cially to the rule from having an undue advantage. 
To this end the committee had the help and the judg- 
ment of several naval architects, including Clinton H. 
Crane, John Alden, Olin Stephens, Philip Rhodes, B. K. 
Sharpe, and Gordon Munroe. 

In theory, the rule is based on what is considered the 
normal and desirable type of fast cruiser, and the vari- 
ous characteristics common to such yachts, such as the 
generally accepted beam ratio, displacement, draft, 
freeboard, etc., have been given their normal values. 
Any deviations from these values are not prohibited, 
but are taxed, if they are less than the normal, or are 
given a premium if in excess of normal. Thus, a yacht 
that complied exactly with the normal values would have 
zero values for beam, displacement, draft, freeboard, 
etc., while if her beam, displacement or freeboard were 
less than the norm, each would be taxed in the formula, 
and any deficiency in draft would receive a premium. 
Bow and stern overhangs have been brought under some 
control in the method of measuring, to prevent unde- 
sirable features. Here is the rule: 


Rating=.6\/ SA XRig Allowance+.4L+B4D+P+F+A+C 
In this formula 


SA=Sail Area — To be measured as by the N. A. Y. R. U. 
with the following changes: 

In yachts of all ratings, if the spinnaker pole is longer than 
the base of the fore triangle, such excess shall be added to such 
base in computing the sail area of the fore triangle. 

Area of the mizzen sail of a yawl, as measured, to be not 
less than 10% of the total sail area, as measured. That of a 
ketch to be not less than 18%. 

In the event that the area.of the mizzen is less than the 
percentages above mentioned, an additional amount of sail 
area shall be added in the formula so as to bring the area up 
to those percentages. 


Mast Height Limits: To the highest point of measurement, 
as follows: 


Sloops and cutters: 1.7 1/SA+5 ft. 
Ketches and yawls: 1.7 \/SA —Mizzen SA+5 ft. 
Schooners: 1.7 4/SA—.85 Fore Triangle+5 ft. 


Any excess of height above these limits to be multiplied 
by 3 and added to the perpendicular P in computing the 
sail area. Any deficiency below these limits to be divided 
by 2 and subtracted from the perpendicular P in computing 
the sail area of jib-headed mainsails. 


Pci special committee appointed by the Cruising 








Rig Allowances: 
Jib-headed sloops and cutters................... 1.00 
Gaff-headed sloops and cutters, jib-headed yawls 
and jib-headed staysail schooners.............. 0.97 
Gaff-headed yawls and schooners with jib-headed 
cos dadeaweceessens 0.95 
Jib-headed ketches and gaff-headed schooners... . . 0.93 
ee 0.90 


L — The length of a W.L. plane, 4% of the L.W.L. above the 
L.W.L., corrected for jogs, notches or hollows in the profile, 
and for a transom stern or its equivalent, as follows: 
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Measurement Rule for Ocean Racing 
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The points of intersection of this plane and the profile must 
extend beyond the L.W.L. endings. 

Any local concave jog or notch (curved or angular) at the 
plane of measurement at either end shall be bridged by a 
straight line and L taken to the intersections of such lines 
with the established 4% W.L. plane: Except that a con- 
cave bow profile, producing what is commonly known as a 
clipper bow, shall be permitted without bridging, provided 
that all the lines of such bow clearly indicate that it is a true 
clipper bow and not hollowed in profile for the purpose of 
unfairly reducing the L measurement. 

B — If the maximum beam on the 4% W.L. plane be less than 
.23 L+2 ft., the difference is to be multiplied by 2and inserted 
in the formula as a plus quantity. If such beam be more 
than .23 L+2 ft., the difference is to be divided by 2 and in- 
serted in the formula as a minus quantity. 

D — If the draft be greater than .14 L+-1.5 ft., the difference to 
be multiplied by 2 and inserted in the formula as a plus quan- 
tity. If the draft be less than .14 L +1.5 ft., the difference, in 
the case of keel boats, to be divided by 2 and inserted in the 
formula as a minus quantity, and in the case of centerboard 
boats, such difference to be divided by 4 and inserted in the 
formula as a minus quantity. ; 

P—TIf the displacement in cu. ft. be less than either 
1.1 (.2 L.W.L.+.5)* or (.18 L+.52)%, the difference between 
the cube root of the actual displacement and the cube root 
of the displacement arrived at as above (whichever is greater) 
shall be multiplied by 3 and added in the formula as a plus 
quantity. 

F — To be the average of the freeboard at the bow and stern 
endings of the L.W.L. plus one-half the average of the rail 
height, including the rail cap, at these points. The average of 
rail heights not to exceed 8 inches for credit. If the freeboard, 
as measured above, be less than .06 L+-1 ft., the difference to 
be multiplied by 3 and inserted in the formula as a plus 
quantity. 

A — If the horizontal distance between the forward end of L 
and the forward end of L.W.L. exceed 8% of the L.W.L. 
length (twice the height of L plane above L.W.L. plane), the 
excess is to be multiplied by 3 and entered in the formula as a 
plus quantity. 

C — If the horizontal distance between the after end of L.W.L. 
and after end of L be less than one-half the beam on the 4% 
W.L., at the after end of the L.W.L., or outside to outside of 
planking at the after end of 4% plane, such difference to be 
entered in the formula as a plus quantity. 
Scantling tables for boats built under this rule are in process 

of preparation. Until adopted, it is the intention to restrict 

entries in races under this rule to yachts having a ratio of ballast 

to displacement of not more than 46%. ; 
Propeller allowances to be decided separately to suit the 

conditions of any particular race. - 
In connection with the application of this rule the Cruising 

Club should appoint a Special Committee. If, from any peculiar- 

ity of form, construction or fittings, the committee decides that 

a yacht is not fairly rated by the rule, the committee shall award 

such certificate of rating as they may consider equitable. 


———— 
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Deck layout and ac- 
commodation plan of 
ketch submitted for 
the Cruising Club de- 


signing competition 




















Lines and sail plan 
of design for an 


ocean racing ketch 
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An Ocean Racer Design 


OME half dozen of the designs submitted by various 
naval architects to the Cruising Club’s competition 
under a rule proposed last May have been published in 
YacuTinG. Among these were the three prize winners, 
selected on a basis of speed alone, and several others 
showing the wide range of size and type the proposed 
rule allowed. There were many other excellent designs 
submitted in the competition of yachts of normal type 
and rating. The plans of one of these is published here. 
The interest which attaches to this plan at the present 
time is that, while she rated favorably under the rule to 
which she was designed, she also fits admirably the new 
ocean rating rule just adopted by the Cruising Club. 
This is so largely because she is of a normal cruising 
type, which the new rule is designed to encourage. 
The dimensions of this yacht are: l.o.a. 64.8’; l.w.l. 
48’; beam on 4% plane, 14.54’; draft 9’; sail area 
(measured) 2196 square feet. Under the rule to which 
she was designed she rated 44.53 feet. Under the new 
rule she will rate 47.9 feet, about where she belongs in 
comparison with existing boats. On an L. of 55 feet, her 
penalty for deficiency in beam is only .22 of a foot, and 
she gets a credit of .1 foot for less draft than allowed. 
Her displacement is almost exactly that called for by 
the rule. Ballast ratio is 44%. The design is from the 
office of J. Linton Rigg, New York. 











A Saga of Three Fools 


In Which We Decide to Build a Boat More 
Cheaply Than Anyone Else 


By EDWIN P. 





) (jE NAMED her Vagabond, largely be- 
() cause a full winter and spring of think- 
\ ing by three trained minds hit on so 
[ Hy many outlandish titles that we were 
\aae- | bound to end up with something com- 
J peed | monplace. But we might as well have 
. ‘i “* saved ourselves the trouble, for the 
moment that our friend the Colonel saw our ship 
come around Windmill Point, he said, ‘‘ Here come the 
three fools.”” And so the name “ Fools”’ has stuck to the 
ship; and, we suspect, also to us— as originally in- 
tended. But people have been polite; when we are pres- 
ent they apply the name to the ship. Vagabond — 
Gloucester, appears on the stern of our boat, in bold 
letters; the name is one of the sops we have thrown to 
respectability and convention — that, and our brass 
ship’s clock. 

In our search for an economical shipbuilder, some three 
years ago, we found Jim Smith over on Sedges Creek, 
which empties into the York River not far from York- 
town, Virginia. His family had been building boats down 
there in the Guinea marshes for more than three hundred 
years. We were inclined to believe him, even though his 
contention would make the historians look pretty 
sloppy. At that time we were ready to understand how 
Jim’s ancestors had somehow escaped the notice of his- 
torians. If the roads to his place were as bad as they 
were in the late 1920’s, how isolated the spot must have 
been in 1600, several years before the settlement of 
Jamestown. Before that first winter and summer were 
over we were willing to swear that if Jim’s family had 
always built boats at the rate at which ours was progress- 
ing that they had not been able to complete more than 
five or six in the three hundred years. But I am getting 
ahead of my story. 

The three of us went down that first fall and sat on a 
sawhorse at Jim’s while we talked over plans and Jim 
put the finishing touches on a small skiff. It is the only 
time we ever caught him working, although we dropped 
in at odd and carefully chosen moments for the next 
year. It must have struck his pride a fearful blow to let 
us see him work on that occasion, and I am quite sure 
that it was a show carefully arranged for our benefit. At 
any rate, he soon stopped and gave his entire attention 
to discussion — his favorite sport. We should have paid 
that stopping incident more attention than we did. But 
we were very much impressed by Jim on this first visit. 

Of course, we invested Jim with qualities he did not 
have; his knowledge of yachts seemed excellent, though 
now I cannot remember that he contributed much more 
than agreement to. our enthusiastic suggestions. His 
reluctance to mention money indicated an unusual pride 
in his craft, though we afterwards found that this hesi- 
tance was probably induced by a guilty conscience at 
the thought of the devious ways in which he would pry 
money out of us. But I strongly suspect that, on his na- 
tive heath, with the smell of the marshes around him and 
a pile of oak chips at his feet, Jim would still be an im- 
pressive figure to eyes less jaundiced than ours. 
Jim is a Guineaman, all right, but he can hardly be 
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called typical. He is six feet tall and| has one of those 
fine faces often seen among the fishermen of Mathews 
and Gloucester counties, in Tidewater Virginia. They 
are faces somehow reminiscent of the English “‘ quality,” 
although sun and wind have had a darkening effect. 
Jim’s forearms are the size of my legs, and his accounts 
of storms he encountered while first mate of a wind- 
jammer off Newfoundland are no less impressive than 
descriptions of the 110-foot schooners he had built — 
right there in his yard. The incredulity which such tales 
fostered in us, in view of the lack of equipment ordina- 
rily associated with shipyards, was soon dispelled by a 
short walk through some woods to the place of Jim’s 
uncle. There, sure enough, surrounded by nothing but 
tools of the simplest sort, rose the almost finished hull of 
a 75-foot boat. Of course, she was not 110 feet long, and 
she was only a packet boat, but the hull was big enough 
to make the desired impression. I think it was there that 
we really decided to have Jim build our boat. 

However, that 75-foot hull had a bad effect on us. It 
was a mistake to look at it, I suppose, although at the 
time we accounted it fortunate. Right there our hull 
length jumped ten feet. We admitted to only five that 
fall, but Jim saw through us, and when we came down 
next spring the length was 45 feet, instead of the 35 
that we had originally planned. Even now we haven’t 
sense enough to admit that 35 feet would have been bet- 
ter, and if we had a chance to trade the ‘‘Fools”’ we 
would laugh at it. The Colonel was right when he named 
us — the boat, I mean. 

We made no contract with Jim. For one thing, he im- 
pressed us as the sort who would hardly be good at 
understanding writing. I don’t know whether he is or 
not, but he is certainly an expert at making figures. 
Jim’s little bits of serap paper with their lines of figures 
were nightmares to us for many months to come. Then, 
too, the down payment was not going to be large, and we 
were to pay the rest when we got around to it. Jim was 
also going to build the rest when he got around to it, the 
amount of building to follow exactly the amount of the 
payments, but Jim didn’t mention that. 

That first day the air was full of plans. The decks 
were to be bright, the rig was to be that of a yawl, and 
brass was prominently mentioned for all fittings. She 
was going to be every inch a yacht, in no sense a fishing 
boat. Jim nodded that he understood clearly. The metal 
in the keel was to be slotted, and the board was to work 
through this. She would go anywhere in the world, and 
her masts were to be straight — not raked, like those of 
a bugeye. The boat was to be 40 feet in length. 

We left Jim’s in a blue haze that day and talked 
among ourselves far into the night. Two days later we 
impressively carried the first payment down the rough 
and winding road to Jim’s. He announced that he had 
been looking around, and that he had found a beautiful 
piece of timber for the keel. The building would be under 
way in a few days. When we left that day we shook 
hands with Jim, and he called each of us ‘‘Cap’n.” 
“Cap’n Lige, Cap’n Billy, and Cap’n Ed.” It sounded 
pretty good, and we called each other ‘‘Cap’n”’ all the 
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way home. I still like the idea, and every time I maneu- 
ver the boat in beside a rickety wharf and a dark- 
skinned oysterman says, ‘‘ Hi, Oap’n Ed,’ I feel a glow. 
We are all “‘Cap’ns”’ together; although I know I don’t 
deserve it, I am a member of the fraternity. 

Billy was the only one of the three who was going to 
be in the vicinity that winter, and he was about twenty 
miles from Jim’s place. Classrooms called Lige and me, 
and I believe that we resented them more than usual, 
though if we had known the truth we would have pre- 
ferred them. At least, we could live in plans, and we had 
the idea of an almost completed ship to comfort us. 
Billy had to go down every couple of weeks and see the 
painfully slow progress that Jim was making. Despite 
this, his few letters always looked at the bright side, and 
I know now that we were not grateful enough to him for 
this. I am sure that a long conference and period of ex- 
hortation preceded the placing of each plank in the hull 
of that boat, and even then Billy didn’t have the satis- 
faction of seeing it put in place. As I have said, it was 
impossible to catch Jim working. Billy told us of the 
various devices to which he had resorted in trying to 
“sneak up” on Jim — all unsuccessful. After we got 
down there in the late spring we spent part of our time 
thinking up new tricks — with the same result. 

We went at respectable times in the morning; we 
dropped in just before dark — there was nothing doing. 
We figured that Jim must work early in the morning — 
everything was quiet. We tried after dark —a light 
would be burning nearby, but Jim would be sitting ona 
sawhorse, smoking. We decided that he must hear our 
car, so one day we left it a mile away; it was almost as 
easy to walk, anyway. That day Jim was down near the 
shore, waiting patiently on another sawhorse to tell us 
about his trip to Norfolk the day before. We gave up. 

When Lige and I at last shook the dust of our respec- 
tive campuses from our feet the next spring, we found 
that the hull had been finished — almost — that the 
decks were partly on, and that two masts had been 
secured and were lying not far away. I think that those 
masts saved the day for us. According to the schedule 
agreed to by Jim, the ship was to be fully rigged and 
ready to sail by the first of June. I am just as glad now 
she wasn’t. I know more about every inch of her than 
would otherwise have been possible. 

There were minor differences from the original plans 
already apparent; others were in the offing. The decks 
were canvas-covered; we reconciled ourselves to the loss 
of bright decks by saying that canvas was now the smart 
thing, and we picked out a tasty buff color from a paint 
catalog. By agreement between Billy and Jim the yawl 
rig had been abandoned. Billy consoled us by saying 
that Jim would build a better ketch than he would a 
yawl, and that a good ketch was preferable to a poor 
yawl. We had to agree, and promptly looked more in- 
tensely at pictures of ketches in the yachting magazines. 
We studiously refrained from admitting, even to our- 
selves, that a ketch rig was nearer to that of a bugeye. 
What few fittings were in place were decidedly not of 
brass. But brass is very hard to polish. Anyway, these 
were only minor changes. The hull was as we had 
planned it — well, just about as we had planned it — 
perhaps five feet longer, and with a slightly different 
stern. It was really a very beautiful hull, nice and solid. 
We laughed at the idea of a hull like this breaking up ina 
Chesapeake Bay storm. In fact, it didn’t take us long to 
digest our changed model. A few days of sitting in its 
shade and stroking the planks convinced us that we 
would not have had it otherwise. And she was not a 
bugeye. 
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Now I come to a painful part, but I might as well get 
through with it at once, and then we’ll hear no more of it 
— at least, not much more. Billy had purchased a motor. 

Originally, we had agreed not to have a motor that 
first year. We are members of the rag and stick school; 
we don’t believe in marine motors. We didn’t want Jim 
to get the idea that he was building a motorboat with 
auxiliary sails. We told him that he was to build with the 
idea of leaving a small place for a motor, but we made it 
clear that we didn’t intend to get a motor for years and 
years. We really didn’t. But Billy was down there with 
motors all winter. He probably thought of the light sum- 
mer winds. Cape Henry and Cape Charles are not far 
away; there is a good tide running through them, and 
there was the possibility that we might be becalmed in 
Hampton Roads. So Billy weakened and bought an 
engine. 

The engine was not a good one. It had been obtained 
second-hand by the man from whom Billy bought it. He 
didn’t know its age and we preferred not to investigate; 
the facts might prove embarrassing. And we had already 
bought the motor when Lige and I first saw it. It had 
lain out in the open — not even in a boat — for two 
years, but Billy had set it up on a block and had painted 
it. I will say for Billy that he is good with motors. He 
began taking apart and putting together Fords at the 
age of eight, and he never had many pieces left over. He 
has that beautiful ability to coax action out of anything 
runnable. It is probably the strongest testimonial 
against this particular motor that Billy was never able to 
get satisfactory results. 

Billy figured that the motor would be good for coming 
up to piers, and we agreed that this might be so. The 
motor was there on the blocks that spring and we real- 
ized that we might as well make the best of it. But it 
wasn’t good for coming up to piers, and never will be, 
although it did not give up suddenly and stay out of 
order. Before we put the motor in the boat, it went great 
guns on the block. After that it would go great guns in 
the boat — when we didn’t need it. If we took the boat 
around on a trial run near the anchorage, the motor 
would run splendidly. We would point to it with pride. 
But let us try to get up through a crowded anchorage 
against a head wind. Would that motor run? It would 
not. 

When we got down that summer, it did not take an 
expert to see that, although some progress had been 
made, the boat was not ready for the water — not by a 
long shot. It would have been pleasant to see her sitting 
out there afloat, even if the masts were not yet in her. 
But that was a month away, although when we asked 
Jim if he could have her ready for launching that week- 
end he would invariably answer, ‘‘Sure, man.’”’ Maybe 
he could, but he never would, and the weeks went by — 
weeks of brisk winds and sparkling waves out on the 
bay, a scant two miles away. Fortunately, we couldn’t 
see the bay from Jim’s place. The creek there is shallow, 
and narrow, and at low water the boat sat on the stocks 
an alarming distance from the creek, which hardly 
seemed deep enough to float a good sized rowboat. We 
continually pestered Jim with questions as to how he 
was going to get her down there, but he just laughed. We 
laughed too, but not quite as cheerfully. 

For Jim, who had seemed so completely competent 
that first day last fall, had long since forfeited his in- 
fallibility. There was that barrel incident. We had gone 
to a lot of trouble to secure a big barrel for a water tank 
and to wash it out thoroughly. We were pretty proud of 
that barrel, and we wanted to get it in the boat. At that 
time Jim had put on the roof of the cabin — at least, the 
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“The fishermen make the mistake sometimes of calling our boat a bugeye, 
but they never become our friends. We own a ketch” 


stringers were in place — and he began to put up the 
after partition which separated the cabin from the cock- 
pit. We suggested that he put the barrel in its place, near 
the bow, amidships, forward from the galley and toilet. 
We knew that the door from the cabin to the cockpit 
was not going to be large. 

We went down in a few days; the entire cabin parti- 
tion and roof were on, but the barrel still sat alongside 
the ship. Jim smiled confidently when we reminded him 
of the barrel, and instructed his brother Sid to put it in. 
It was lifted to the cockpit, but it would not go into the 











“Vagabond” was just about as we had 
planned her — perhaps five feet longer 
and with a different stern 


Right, top. Launching day was at hand, 
and so were all of Jim’s and Sid’s 
families. Bottom. The after deck was 
wide enough to be of some use 
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cabin, of course. Jim was not even embar- 
rassed. The next day the barrel was in 
place. Jim had removed part of the parti- 
tion, put in the barrel, and replaced the 
woodwork — several hours’ work. Later, he 
did likewise with an icebox — built it in the 
galley and made it too big to go into the 
place allowed for it, just forward. That 
difficulty was never completely remedied, 
and part of the icebox still sticks out into the 
galley. Is it any wonder we did not echo 
Jim’s confident laugh when we looked at the 
distance from the boat to the water? 

The time finally came when Jim began to 
talk about the tides; he looked at the moon, 
and we realized that launching day was ap- 
proaching — in its own sweet way. It came 
— and what a day it was! All of Jim’s and 

' Sid’s families were there early in the after- 
noon when we arrived. Small brown children 
were swarming all over the boat, and the 
shore was soon lined with spectators. The 
three of us strutted around, although there 
was more than enough help from half a 

dozen men who knew what to do without being told. 
Rollers were put under the keel, and after prodigious 
feats of pushing the boat from side to side had been ac- 
complished, she was taken to the water’s edge. After 
that there was nothing to do but sit and wait — with 
ill-concealed impatience. 

The Guinea national drink is a ‘‘sand-grinder,’’ a hor- 
rible concoction of corn whisky and Coco-Cola. On the 
day of the launching we brought along measured quanti- 
ties of both, and a fine old bottle, much too good for the 
(Continued on page 78) 







































New International Power Boat Racing 
Rules and Records 


UMORS of another war are often heard in Europe, but it 
seems likely that the rumor mongers have mistaken for 
military firing the bang of starters’ pistols at motor boat re- 
gattas. Such is the impression gained at the annual meeting of 
the International Motor Yachting Union. Power boat racing 
is on a definite upward trend in Europe, the delegates reported. 
The 1933 season saw more regattas, more contestants and more 
public interest than in the previous summer, and in some coun- 
tries more than ever before. The 1934 season promises to be on 
a bigger scale than 1933. Italy is taking the lead in motor 
boating activity and France is a close second. Germany is 
experiencing a marked revival of interest, and Austria is on the 
1934 calendar of titled international regattas for the first time. 
The United States also is credited with a prospective increase in 
racing. 

New world speed records were approved at the meeting, the 
international rules were changed, new racing classes were 
adopted, honors were awarded for 1933 achievements and the 
1934 calendar of major events was drawn up. Eight nations sent 
delegates to the session, which was held in Brussels in Novem- 
ber. The representative of the United States was J. Lee Barrett, 
of Detroit, and the Yachtsmen’s Association of America. The 
union’s yearly medal of honor for promoting international 
motor boating went to H. R. H. the Duke of Spoleto, president 
of the Royal Italian Motor Boating Federation and, inciden- 
tally, cousin of the King of Italy. The yearly medal for driving 
was voted to Marcel Jalla, owner of the famous series of French 
12-litre racers named Yzmona, the fifth edition of which raised 
the world record for that class to 77.75 statute miles per hour 
last June. 

_A class of what amount to stock inboard runabouts was offi- 
cially recognized for international racing. A class of outboard 
dinghies, previously given tentative approval, was formally 
adopted with some changes. These become the only displace- 
ment boats on the international list, all the others being strictly 
racing craft. They will not be allowed world records. The in- 
board runabouts, known as the 114-litre restricted class, must 
have stock motors of not over 91.534 cubic inches, and although 
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The new home of the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club, on Hamilton Harbor, formally opened December 30th. 
It replaces the club’s former quarters on Front Street 














the hulls need not be of standard manufacture they are care- 
fully restricted as to specifications. The boats must be at least 
15 feet long, 4 feet 7 inches in beam, have seats for four persons 
and weigh, with motor, at least 880 pounds. The specifications, 
which are subject to final minor changes by a committee repre- 
senting England, Germany, France and Italy, provide a boat of 
the same size as several well-known American stock runabouts 
but of slightly less power and weight. However, the sponsors of 
the class say that there are American stock motors within the 
size limit and they hope the United States will get in the game 
with boats to fit the new class rules. So far, only experimental 
jobs of this class have been built, with reported speeds of about 
34 statute miles per hour. The sponsors expect 36 to 40, they 
say, with the weight down nearer the limit. The outboard 
dinghies resemble the American outboard runabouts except 
that a round bilge is required, the hard chine construction being 
barred. For Class B and C motors the hull must be 11 feet long 
and weigh 170 pounds; for Class X (which has 61 cubic inches 
against 60 for the American Class F), 131% feet and 200 pounds. 
Reported speeds for the three classes are, respectively, about 
34, a shade under 40, and 44 statute miles per hour, somewhat 
less than the American outboard runabout records. 

Boats with hydrofoils, those queer blades or “skates” on 
which the boat planes with the hull out of the water, were ad- 
mitted to race with and make records like more conventional 
types, both inboard and outboard. There has been some experi- 
mental work with this type in the United States. Italy now 
claims to have an outboard hydrofoil which has exceeded the 
world record. Although the general rule said, “The hull shall 
be continuously in contact with the water,’ the argument was 
that an outboard hull was out of the water a good part of the 
time at speed anyway, so why not sanction the still undemon- 
strated advantage of the hydrofoils. Boats with air propeilers 
were divided into classes by power for record making purposes 
—1-litre, 3-, 6- and 12-litre, and unlimited. But they may not 
race with regular boats. An oddity in motor boating is that the 
speed record for air propeller boats has stood still for nine years 
— 85.56 statute miles per hour, made in 1924 by a French boat 
with a 450 horsepower motor. 

The rule on premature starts in a race was again changed, 
making it less severe than the rule voted a year ago to apply in 
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1934 (the American system: ‘ Boats which start too soon must 
re-start,’’ meaning disqualification for the big racers, as they 
cannot turn around and start again as an outboard can), but 
more severe than the old international rule. The new rule, 
effective at once, provides a time penalty of 30 seconds for 
being over the line one or two seconds ahead of the gun, and a 
60-second penalty for beating the gun by more than two and 
up to five seconds. More than five seconds ahead means dis- 
qualification. In the 1931 Harmsworth race at Detroit, both 
Gar Wood and Kaye Don were over the line more than five 
seconds ahead, and so were disqualified, but if they had been 
less than five seconds ahead they would have been penalized 
only three times the number of seconds by which they beat the 
gun. Now that penalty is multiplied. As Miss America X, at 
top speed, travels more than a mile in 30 seconds, the new pen- 
alties are formidable but not enough to put a boat out of a race 
for a slight error of judgment. Another rule change permits 
paddling, a handy thing for a leading boat that breaks down 
almost at the finish line. Drifting with wind or current is also 
specifically permitted. The names of the manufacturer of the 
hull and of the motor may be put on the hull in letters not more 
than two inches square. Although there was some opposition 
to this, the delegates thought it would increase public interest. 

The United States tried, but failed, to have five-mile race 
records recognized internationally. The consensus of opinion 
was that too many records would lessen the value of each. 
International records are only for straight speed: at one mile 
(either nautical or statute) for all classes, and at distances of 
12 nautical miles for outboards, and 24 for inboards. The United 
States did succeed in having the fees for certifying international 
records for Class A and B outboards cut in half. The fee is now 
35 Belgian belgas (which was about $7.50 in American money 
when the meeting was held). Fees for other classes remain at 
70 belgas (about $15 at this writing) except for unlimited in- 
boards, which is 140 belgas. The American representative tried 
to have all the fees reduced. 

Two new world outboard records were passed for Germany, 
both made by Clemens Baatz, near Berlin, in October, over a 
statute mile. They are: Class A, 39.26 statute miles per hour, 
made with Wagner hull and Laros motor; and Class B, 45 
statute miles per hour, made with Wagner hull and Johnson 
motor. Two other outboard records have previously been 
certified in 1933, both made last April by Count Carlo Casalini 
on Lake Garda, Italy, at the 12-nautical-mile distance. They 
are: Class A, 34.60 statute miles per hour, and Class B, 40.40 
statute miles per hour, both with Crandall hull and Johnson 
motor. Thus, of the four world outboard records certified for 
1933, American motors (Johnson) accounted for three and 
American hulls (Crandall) for two. Four inboard speed records 
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were certified during 1933, as follows: Three-litre (183-cubic- 
inch), one mile, 65.85 statute miles per hour, and 24 nautical 
miles at 48.29 statute miles per hour, both by Count Theo 
Rossi di Montelera on Lake Garda, March 9th; six-litre (366- 
cubic-inch), one mile at 66.45 statute miles per hour by Prince 
Carlo Ruspoli at Tremezzo, Italy, May 16th; twelve-litre (732- 
cubic-inch), one mile at 77.75 statute miles per hour by Marcel 
Jalla at Vitry, France, June 29th. 
THURBER CUSHING 


The Defense of the America’s Cup 


HILE the British challenger Endeavour is taking shape 
rapidly at Gosport, England, our plans for the defense 
seem to be more or less in the doldrums, as far as any definite 
news or announcement goes. No authoritative word as to the 
terms of the match has, at this writing, come from the Amer- 
ica’s Cup Committee of the New York Yacht Club, and no 
definite announcement from Harold Vanderbilt, the head of the 
only syndicate formed to build a new defender, has been made. 
Yet work on the new yacht has definitely been begun at the 
Herreshoff plant, where the last six successful defenders were 
built. The yacht has been laid down and the lead keel has been 
cast. That much we know. The delay in starting construction 
will probably make the new boat late in getting under sail, as 
it will take the better part of five months to build and rig a cup 
yacht. This will leave not too much time for getting the boat 
shaken down and tuned up. Still, it should be enough unless 
there are other unforeseen delays. 

Weetamoe is in shape to use in the trial races, and word from 
Boston has it that Yankee, one of the 1930 quartet, will be 
altered to conform to the new Class J restrictions, and will sail 
under the management of Chandler Hovey. It is rumored that 
possibly half her crew will be recruited from the ranks of our 
amateur sailors. Vanitie, Gerard Lambert’s 1914 cup candidate, 
will be out, and in light weather she will make an excellent trial 
horse that will be hard to beat. 

It looks, therefore, as if the Endeavour, if she proves to be a 
good boat and a fast one, will find the odds against her some- 
what less than has been the case in the past, when we have 
often had several new cup yachts from which to choose. If she 
is well sailed, as it appears she will be, and capably managed, 
her chances are bright. At any rate, as an eight months’ predic- 
tion, it seems as if we shall have a close race. Which is what 
every real sportsman wants. 





“Handy Andy,” a modernized coupe yacht tender by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation. Her speed has 
been stepped up to 25 miles per hour 














“Nira,” a new 22-square-metre yacht built at Detroit for 
Russell Alger. Although she sailed in the final seven races 
only, she did exceedingly well 


The 22-Square-Metre Class at Detroit 


REVIEW of the results after a most interesting season of 
racing in the 22-Square-Metre Class at Detroit will give an 
insight into the keen competition the class has afforded sailors at 
this port. About twenty boats joined the fleet on Lake St. Clair, 
but half a dozen were sold to Gull Lake, a tiny inland lake in 
Michigan, where they have reached great popularity. 

As few of the boats sailed the entire season, some getting into 
the racing late, while others left before the season was com- 
pleted, the only method of comparing them is by a points-per- 
race plan. Frank Weisgerber’s Fraeth II, according to such a 
plan, appears to be the best boat at Detroit this year. Counting 
15 points for the winner, 14 for the next boat, and so on, Fraeth 
made 80 points in six races for an average of 13.333 points per 
race. Fraeth won the first series of the season for the class but 
was then sold to Gull Lake, in midsummer. 

Ben Heftler’s Britta, imported from Sweden, as was Fraeth, 
made a good showing in the last four races, averaging 11.75 
points, and Nira, Russell Alger’s new American-built boat, 
which got into the final seven races, finished with an average of 
11.285. Dave Sloss’ Water Witch, last year’s Fraeth, which did so 
well at Hingham in 1932 for Weisgerber, won the season title at 
Detroit this year, scoring 139 points in 13 races or an average of 
10.692. This title was decided in a series of three races among the 
leading boats at the end of the season. 

Gypsy II, which Russ Alger sailed until his new boat was 
launched, and which completed the season under the hand of 
Walter Hock and George Hendrie, has an average of 10.538 for 
13 races. Luchs, Mrs. Sidney Miller, ranks next with 10.350 
points for 12 races. Joal JV, Al Grundy, winner of the Detroit 
Yachting News Trophy and the Cock o’ the Walk flag, in a 
special series in the fall, averaged 10.285 for 14 races. Lisbeth IT, 
sister ship to Nira, averaged 10.143, under the hand of her 
owner, Rex Jacobs. Winjack, John L. Booth, which did not; om- 
plete the season, averaged 9.857 in seven runs. : 

Jack Miller’s "Diane, another American-builll boat trol ‘the 
East, scored 8.333 points in nine races, while Aw. Rzep 
Mouette averaged 7.814 in 14 races, and R. P: Joy’ s Rai 
made an ayerage of 7.666 in three events. 

Nira ans 
signed by ow and built by Russell J. Pouliot. They measure 
over 38 feet on deck, while the others are between 35 and 36 
feet, with Joal but 32. The larger American-built boats, of 
course, show best in heavy going and should be a decided im- 
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provement over the imported boats in open waters, but they do 
surprisingly well in light going with the little Joal, which is the 
best of the fleet in light air. 

The class has enjoyed great popularity in Michigan, with 
more than two dozen boats sailing at Detroit and on Gull Lake 
this year. Although there was some interest in starting a class of 
30-square-metres at Detroit, the sailors have either settled back 
to the “‘22’s”’ or are focusing their attention on available eight- 
metre boats. WALTER X. BRENNAN 


+ + + 


A New Star Series 


TAR Class enthusiasts will be forced to forego the spirited 

Mid-Winter Championships which are an annual feature of 

the small-boat racing season at Havana, for this year the Cuban 

festivities have been dispensed with because of unsettled condi- 
tions in the island resort. 

Nassau will hold a new event, the Spring Championships, 
for a perpetual trophy offered by the Nassau Yacht Club. 
Coming as it does on March Ist, this new event will attract at 
least as large an entry list as any Havana has had in recent 
years. Among those expected to attend are Sampson Smith, 
from Otsego Lake, Reeve Bowden, with Sunbeam, from Mo- 
riches Bay; W. C. Atwater, with Bandit, from Moriches Bay; 
Harold Nash, with Lotus, from Central Long Island Sound, and 
Dave Atwater, Atlantic Coast champion, from Narragansett 
Bay. Charles Lucke, from Barnegat Bay, and Bob Johnston and 
another skipper from the new Fort Lauderdale, Florida, Fleet 
are also expected. Havana will send two boats to the Bahaman 
series, as will the Western Long Island Sound Fleet. 

Commodore R. T. Symonette of the Nassau Yacht Club will, 
of course, have two boats of the local fleet in action. The Spring 
Championship will be a series of three races, and will be sailed 
on alternate days, with an open series of three races for the 
Johnny Walker Trophy. Present plans call for a starting point 
directly off the Naussau Yacht Club. This series is to be a 
regular sanctioned annual event for the Stars from now on. 





M. Rosenfeld 
The first of the new 16 aire water line class under sail. The 
boats were designed and developed by Luders for the Fishers 
Island Club 
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The little 8-ton British ketch “May,” in which Captain L. W. B. 
Rees recently crossed the Atlantic single-handed, from Falmouth 
to Nassau 


Annual Meeting of the A. P. B. A. 


HE annual meeting of the American Power Boat Associa- 

tion, held at the Hotel Lexington in New York City in 
mid-November, proceeded without unusual incident until the 
report of the Gold Cup Contest Board’s autumn session was 
read. This document revealed that the board, dominated by 
Horace E. Dodge and a sheaf of proxies, had voted six to four 
to recommend the use of superchargers on Gold Cup hydro- 
plane engines for the championship race at Lake George in 
August. 

The mention of the word “supercharger”’ had the same effect 
on the meeting as the dropping of a match in a can of gasoline. 
Things began to happen. Speeches for and against the approval 
of the board’s action were made. The debate became acrimoni- 
ous. Motions of all sorts were made, forgotten in the flood of 
oratory, overruled by the chair and made again. 

When the parliamentary maneuvering had run its course, the 
A. P. B. A. had voted to permit the use of the controversial 
blowers in 1935, and Dodge, piqued at his failure to get the 
project through for next season, had announced his with- 
drawal from all speed boat racing. 

As a matter of fact, the A. P. B. A. had no other choice than 
to rule that the action of the Contest Board in lifting the 
restriction on superchargers for 1934 was illegal. The deed of 
gift written by the A. P. B. A. when it placed the famous 
“Gold Cup” in competition thirty years ago specifically states 
that there shall be no changes in the deed of gift during the 
pendency of a challenge without the consent of the challenger. 

Since the only challenge on file with the A. P. B. A. at the 
time of the Gold Cup Contest Board meeting was that of 
Samuel Dunsford, of Concord, N. H., and Dunsford most vig- 
orously opposed the change to blowers as a means of increasing 
horsepower, there was nothing to do but tell Dodge he would 
have to wait. 

The convention voted to approve the creation of a new 225- 
cubic-inch piston displacement hydroplane class proposed by 
John Hacker, designer and builder. It will be possible for 
members of the new class to build boats for as little as $1000. 

In recommending the reélection of the 1933 staff of officers, 
the nominating committee went out of its way to heap praise 
on President Townsend, of the Indian Harbor Yacht Club, 
and his associates. Accordingly, the following were unanimously 
held in office for 1934: President, George H. Townsend, Green- 
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wich, Conn.; secretary, Leonard H. Thomson, Detroit; treasurer, 
Ira Hand, Larchmont, N. Y.; timer, William M. Eldridge, 
New York; measurer, E. V. Rippingille, Detroit; surveyor, 
Fred W. Horenburger, New York. 

Officers’ reports revealed that the country’s ruling motor 
boat racing body was sound financially, growing in member- 
ship and headed for its biggest year. 

Everett B. Morris 


+ es 


“Dorade’s” Speed to Windward 


LIN STEPHENS has written us in reference to a statement 
regarding Dorade’s speed to windward in a hard breeze 
which appeared in an article in Yacutrne by one of Dorade’s 
crew describing her return passage from Cowes last summer. ‘I 
certainly appreciate Pratt’s generous enthusiasm for Dorade,”’ 
he says, ‘‘but when he claims that she sailed three points from 
the wind in a breeze that must have been at least 40 miles per 
hour and was making 8.5 knots at the time I think it is in the 
best interests of accuracy to say that I am certain that this is 
impossible. 

“Also, I have talked to ‘Rod’ who says that a speed of 6 
knots between 4 and 41% points from the wind was the best they 
could possibly do in the hardest weather they got and that 
under such conditions they eased her along at about 4 to 4% 
knots, making about 100 miles in the poorest 24 hours.”’ 


+ + + 


In Bermuda 


B. DILL’S Bermuda One-Design sloop Cardinal won the 

e last and deciding race of the four-race series held in No- 

vember for the Manhasset Bay Y.C. Trophy, piling up a score of 

20 points for the series, giving her a 5-point margin over her 
nearest competitor. Following are the scores: 

Cardinal, N. B. Dill, 20; Princess, Seward Johnson, 5; Flirt, 

E. R. Williams, 15; Longtail, E. C. Gosling, 14; Cyric, B. G. H. 

Snowden, 11; Starling, J. E. Pearman, 9. 


or Be OE He 





J. Walter Collinge 
The twin spinnakers on the German ketch “Te Rapunga” 
doing their stuff. The yacht is now on her way to New Zealand 
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EDITORIAL 


What Is “Proper Way’? 


HOSE unfortunate individuals who happen to be 

members of race committees or appeal boards whose 
task it is to enforce or interpret the rules under which 
sailing yachts are raced are due to have a hectic time 
of it next summer. And all because of a simple change 
in the wording of one of the most important sailing 
rules made at the International Conference of the 
I. Y. R. U., held in London last October. In the interest 
of uniformity, the change was adopted by the North 
American Yacht Racing Union, and probably will be 
accepted by the New York Yacht Club. 

The rule in question (Rule 30, Clause I) covers the 
rights of a yacht on a new tack, and reads: 

‘A yacht may not tack so as to involve probability of 
collision with another yacht unless she can gather full 
way on her new tack before a collision would occur; nor 
so as to involve probability of collision with another 
yacht which, owing to her position, cannot keep out of 
the way. A yacht which tacks so close in front of 
another as to cause the latter to alter course to avoid a 
collision before the former has gathered full way must 
be disqualified.” 

The conference has now changed the term full way, 
to proper way. Just what constitutes proper way seems 
a point which a race committee hearing a protest must 
decide. 

Prior to 1929, when the racing rules were internation- 
alized, our rule covering the above situation used the 
phrase “until she has filled away” on the new tack. 
This led to some abuse; a skipper would slam his yacht 
about close to another yacht and get his sheets trimmed 
quickly so as to claim his rights on the new tack. The 
change to ‘‘gather full way,” was, apparently, even 
more provocative as it contained the makings of an 
argument as to what constituted full way. Did it mean 
attaining the same speed as the yacht held before she 
tacked, or did it simply mean gathering way, or gather- 
ing headway? The rule was not clear on this point and 
it offered a fine chance for argument. 

Now comes proper way. And who is to say what 
gathering proper way is, when it comes to close quarters 
involving risk of collision? Shall the skipper of the boat 
making the maneuver be the judge, or the helmsman 
of the yacht whose course may be affected? However, 
it seems to us that the intent of the rule is not changed 
in any sense. The rule still has one meaning — that a 
vessel must not tack so close in front of another, or so 
near her, as to involve risk of collision, or force the latter 
to alter her course to avoid risk of collision. It should 
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mean, and perhaps should be interpreted to mean, that 
the sails are sheeted and filled and that the tacking 
yacht has gathered headway on her new course, and is 
under full control, or has full headway. This need not 
mean, necessarily, that she is moving as fast as she was 
before she tacked, for this would require several min- 
utes, but there should be no doubt as to her having 
gathered enough headway to be entirely under control. 

As worded, the rule leaves much to the judgment of 
both the offending skipper and the race committee who 
may be sitting on a protest. But so did the previous 
wording. In actual practice, however, the skipper who 
takes a chance in tacking too close to another yacht will 
surely be out of luck unless he can prove that he had 
reasonable way on his own craft. 


+ + + 


More Simplicity Wanted 


OW comes a letter from one of our New England 

readers with the following query: ‘“Why don’t 
the builders of stock cruisers exhibit a boat with an 
alternate finish to the wonderful line of standardized 
cruisers they turn out? There must be many potential 
owners of power cruisers who now hesitate to purchase 
a boat because of the fear that so much bright work will 
turn a pleasure boat into a work boat. The initiated 
man knows that every time he returns from a week-end 
cruise all the mahogany and bright work must be pol- 
ished carefully if the ‘apple of his eye’ is not to be a 
blotch in the picture anchored alongside those cruisers 
which carry a paid hand with nothing else to do but 
exercise his elbow and eat his meals. I saw a 50-foot 
motor-sailer at Westport recently without a patch of 
bright wood or metal on her. While to some she may 
have looked like a ragged mongrel at a Boston dog 
show, the crowd of seafarers I was with were unanimous 
in voting her the kind of craft they would like, and in 
the ownership of which there would be more time for 
fishing and enjoyment, and less polishing to do.” 

The boat builders will have to answer our correspond- 
ent themselves. To our way of thinking, he has much on 
his side in this day of simplified yachting when it is 
often necessary, for financial reasons, to do without a 
paid hand. Piano finish, bright varnish and shining 
metal are good selling points and look fine in a show 
room or on the floor of the Grand Central Palace. But 
your real yachtsman who ‘“‘runs his own” appreciates 
the value of paint and plain finish. That’s why we saw 
several boats so finished at the last Motor Boat Show, 
and why we shall probably see more this year. 
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UFFA FOX 


FFA FOX is probably as well known by name to American yachtsmen as 

he is to those of England, his homeland. And this is not due to his suc- 

cess, and that of his team mate, Roger de Quincey, in the international canoe 

matches they sailed here last summer. Much of young Fox’s ocean sailing has 

been done in American yachts, and the many small boats he has designed have 
awakened real appreciation on this side of the Atlantic. 

The visit to Cowes, in 1920, of the American ketch ‘“‘ Typhoon,” under 
command of the late William Washburn Nutting, aroused much interest on 
the part of British yachtsmen. A chance visitor to the “‘ Typhoon” was Uffa 
Fox, the 22-year-old leader of a Sea Scout patrol. When “ Typhoon”’ was 
ready to start for home that autumn she was short of a crew and young Fox 
volunteered to join up. Despite parental objection, he showed up aboard with 
his kit bag and one of his ‘‘nippers”’ from the Sea Scout unit, a lad of 19 years 
of age. Neither had been to sea before, but Uffa proved a great asset, owing to 
his strength, skill and unfailing cheerfulness. Two years later he made a second 
Atlantic crossing as one of the crew of the schooner “ Diablesse,’’ and in 1931 
he was a member of the carefully picked crew of Paul Hammond's “ Landfall.” 

In 1923, Fox became interested in the British 14-foot dinghy class. Having 
served an apprenticeship with Saunders, a noted yacht builder of East Cowes, 
he started designing and building racing dinghies, and was destined to have 
great success. A few years ago he won the Prince of Wales Cup in this class 
against 37 starters, and the first five boats to finish in this event were of his 
design. 

In 1980 Fox designed a 22-square-metre yacht of 20 feet waterline length 
for an English yachtsman living on the Baltic and delivered her himself, taking 
twelve days for the passage of some 800 miles. When the owner complained 
that she was late in delivery, the designer refused to let him have the yacht and 

_ sailed her back home again. 

Uffa Fox’s sailing of his canoe “‘ East Anglian” in American waters this 
summer has already been told in ‘‘ Yachting,” and this visit did much to revive 
interest in the racing canoe on this side of the Atlantic. His home is on the 
Isle of Wight, England. 
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NE of the newest and least understood of the many 

winter sports is rule making. The various motor 
boating bodies are probably the leaders in this game, 
closely followed by the Cruising Club and the Frost- 
biters. The motor boat enthusiasts make and change 
rules by the hundred every winter. The Cruising Club 
has spent two winters, and the best part of a third, and a 
couple of summers (offside, Cruising Club) making a rule 
for ocean racing. They made one in two winters, and 
then broke it in a designing competition. The Frostbiters 
make ’em and break ’em, winter and summer (offside 
and overtime, Frostbiters). The ring-around-a-triangle 
racing yachtsmen have just changed the words “full 
headway” in an important rule to the words “proper 
headway.” And so on. Well, in the words of the song of 
my youth, “‘Everybody’s Doin’ It,”’ so what of it? Lots 
of blood is spilled, but casualties are few, if any, and 
everybody’s happy in the end. Cheerio. See you at the 
Motor Boat Show. 


> = 


A chap named Pout came out in a recent issue of the 
Yachting World with an article containing so many er- 
roneous statements about ocean racing and ocean racers 
that I came near writing a letter to the Editor about it. 
But there’s no need, Mates, as it turns out. For in the 
next issue several gentlemen took Mr. Pout for a grand, 
lumpy, and deserved ride. Sorry, though, that I didn’t 
get a chance in that sparring match — Mr. Pout left 
himself wide open to any number of jabs, hooks and 
swings, almost any one of which would have swung the 
tide of battle. 


+ + + 


Some time ago I agitated the question of what to do 
about checks in spars — remember? Well, here is some 
advice just received from A. E. Lowein, of the Island 
Sailing Club, Cowes, Isle of Wight. “Last year you 
asked for a stopping for spars. Here it is: File some cork 
into dust. Get a tin of clear cellulose varnish. Mix into a 
thick putty and fill the cracks. When hard, sandpaper 
and varnish.’”’ Mr. Lowein dues not state how this dope 
stands up over a period of time, but as it resembles 
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one or more similar concoctions on the market, made 
of ground wood and cellulose, it probably acts in a simi- 
lar manner. Maybe the cork has more “give and take.” 
Anyway, it is worth a trial. 


+ + + 


I recently had a set of plans sent to me, of a small, 
centerboard sloop, five of which are being built for peo- 
ple who sail on an inland lake. The drafting work was 
excellent, but while I don’t pose as a critic of a naval 
architect’s work as a rule, it is quite evident to me that 
the designer is a novice, and that the boats have a num- 
ber of quite evident faults, to wit: Mast stepped too far 
forward, jib very small, spreaders much too high on 
mast — masts will buckle or carry away unless they are 
of the telegraph pole variety. Hull is much too fine for- 
ward, and much too full aft — the boats will ‘‘root”’ 
badly when pushed before a real breeze. Centerboard 
much too short for efficient sailing to windward, and 
rudder has wrong profile. Now, if I am halfway correct 
in my criticisms, the owners of these boats are going to 
be disappointed. And the point is, they would have 
gotten real boats if they had gone to a designer with 
experience in designing this type of boat, or even to 
some youngster breaking into the game, but who had 
been properly schooled in drawing plans for small sailing 
craft of the same general type. For goodness sake, when 
you want a boat designed, go to a designer who has had 
some experience and training in turning out the kind of 
boat you want. Plenty of good power boat designers 
would make a mess at designing an auxiliary cruising 
schooner, and the man capable of turning out a wirming 
cup defender might, and probably would, turn out a poor 
example of a fast runabout. See the point? I hope so. 


+ + + 


Who was it said that wine and women ruined yachts- 
men? Anyhow, he was wrong, according to Mr. Thomas 
Ratsey, the venerable, esteemed and active yachtsman 
of Cowes and other British ports. ‘‘It’s not wine and 
women as ruins yachtsmen — it’s wire and winches,” 
opines Mr. Ratsey. So, that argument having been 
settled. . . 

















A Big Little Boat 


NYONE interested in small cruisers can’t help but be in- 
terested in the plans of the excellent little craft which are 
reproduced on this page. Designed by Murray G. Petersen of 
Marblehead, Mass., this little jib-headed sloop combines smart 
appearance, good sailing ability, unusual roominess and low cost 
of construction to a remarkable degree. Only 21 feet long, she 
has a main cabin with two good seats, two built-in berths and 
toilet forward, galley aft, and space for a small motor if it is 
wanted. The dimensions are: l.o.a. 21’; l.w.l. 17’ 1; beam, 6’ 
7”; draft, 3’ 2”; sail area, 240 sq. ft. The displacement is 3280 
pounds, the lead keel weighing 1400 pounds. 

Speed has not been sacrificed for accommodations, so the 
headroom averages 4 feet. The fore and aft lines are long and 
easy, with plenty of beam and bilge for stability. The slightly 
hollow water line forward makes for good performance in 
choppy going, with ample buoyancy above water to prevent 
diving. 

The cabin house has been cleverly shaped so as to avoid a 
clumsy appearance, and there is a roomy self-bailing cockpit. 
The galley equipment includes ice box, pressure kerosene stove, 
shelves, lockers, etc. A roller reefing gear makes sail shortening 
easy, and she steers with a tiller. 
























Sail Plan 











Lines and body plan 




















The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under 67 
whose names they appear. Further information concerning any design should 
be addressed direct to the naval architect in question. 



























































Plans of “Broadbill,” the 30-foot day boat designed by W. L. Warner for C. E. Bedford 
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“Broadbill,” a Successful Day Boat 


BOVE are the plans of Broadbill, a 30-foot day boat 
designed by Winthrop L. Warner, of Middletown, 
Conn., and delivered to her owner, C. E. Bedford, last 
April. While primarily a day boat, the two berths, stove, 
sink and toilet room make her well adapted to short 


For Cruising 


N THIS and the following page are the plans of an 
attractive auxiliary ketch from the board of Bel- 
knap & Paine, 11 Beacon St., Boston, which is now under 


























cruises. Powered with a Chrysler Majestic 8-cylinder 
motor, with direct drive, Broadbill steps out at a 20-mile 
clip without any trouble. The large cockpit will accom- 
modate several deck chairs, and is ideal for fishing. The 
motor is accessibly located under a box in the cockpit. 


and Racing 


construction at Grave’s Yard, Marblehead, for Joseph 
H. Plumb, of Marion, Mass. Although her owner intends 
to enter her in the Bermuda Race, she was designed 
solely as a fast and able cruising craft without con- 
sideration of any existing or proposed ocean racing 
rating rules. Her dimensions are: l.o.a. 66’ 3’; l.w.1. 50’; 
beam, 14’ 3’’; draft, 9’; sail area, 2241 sq. ft. 

“Moderation” seems to be the best word to apply to 
the rig, beam and sail area, while the freeboard appears 
above average. The deck space is unusual, and the wheel 
box is located in the middle of a cockpit of unusual 
length. The deck enclosure is one of the many modern 
features which immediately strike the eye. 

The quality of the craft may be judged by the follow- 
ing incomplete list of materials, fittings, etc., entering 
into the construction: Hollow spars, African mahogany 
planking, Everdur screw fastenings, keel bolts, etc., lead 
keel, white pine decks, teak rails, hatches, houses, etc., 
interior of butternut and teak, etc. A 45 h.p. Farr motor 
will drive a Hyde feathering wheel through a 214-to-1 
reduction gear. 

There is a fine double stateroom aft, equipped with 
bureau, lockers, fireplace, ete. The main cabin is large 
and roomy. The large and well equipped galley is com- 
bined with the forecastle, the latter equipped with three 
berths, toilet, etc. The two large bath rooms, one con- 
necting with the double stateroom and the other avail- 
able for the occupants of the main cabin, are features. 
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Inboard profile and cabin plan of the 66-foot ketch designed by Belknap & Paine for Joseph H. Plumb 


A 45-Mile Hacker Commuter 


ELOW are the plans of a fast commuter, designed 
along streamline theory, which immediately cap- 
tures the fancy of those interested in snappy appear- 
ance, speed, and comfort besides. She is from the board 
of the veteran naval architect, John L. Hacker, of 
Mount Clemens, Michigan, and incorporates many up- 
to-the-minute ideas in design, construction, layout and 
equipment. 

Just as is the case with the modern motor car, stream- 
lining has been carried out just as far as practicable 
in hull, superstructure, fittings, etc., resulting in 
a craft which is up to the minute in every respect. 
This not only gives a certain increase in speed and 
decrease in fuel consumption, but assures the owner 
of being the possessor of a strictly modern craft, 
and one which will not be behind the times in a 
year or two. While not shown on the plans, stream- 
lining is carried out below the water line on struts, 


rudder, etc., with a corresponding gain in efficiency. 

With over all length of 44 feet and beam of 10 feet, she 
not only will step out at a sustained speed of 45 miles an 
hour, but will also afford a maximum of comfort for the 
owner and guests. A forward cockpit has seats for four. 
Kight more may be accommodated on the spacious 
bridge deck, while an additional party of four people 
may occupy the after cockpit. 

Below decks we find a spacious cabin, with two lower 
and two upper berths, good galley and large toilet room, 
hanging closets, drawers, lockers, etc. The two 275 h.p. 
Hall-Scott Invader motors are installed under hatches, 
controls being operated from the bridge, and the shafts 
being stepped into a special rudder. Enough gasoline 
will be carried for a six-hour run at full speed. 

Construction is substantial, with Honduras mahogany 
planking over oak frames. The entire interior is mahog- 
any. Windows are operated with auto-type regulators. 
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Plans of the 45-mile commuter designed by John Hacker, and powered with twin Hall-Scott motors 
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A Shoal Draft Yawl 


LDREDGE-McINNIS, INC., of 131 State St., 
Boston, are the designers of the shoal draft yawl 
pictured in the accompanying plans. She was developed 
' for a Boston yachtsman, who plans to use her in the 
waters around Cape Cod, where four feet draft is about 
the limit. Following are the principal dimensions: l.o.a. 
41’ 6”; l.w.l. 29’ 6”; beam, 13’; draft, 4’ 1’; sail area, 
931 sq. ft. 

The hull is distinctly of the yacht type, with moderate 
sheer, freeboard and overhangs. The jib-headed yawl 
rig has plenty of area for speed in light airs, yet is so 
carefully planned that the boat will balance perfectly in 
strong breezes under mainsail alone, or under headsails 
and mizzen, so that reefing will seldom be necessary. 


A Gray 4-cylinder motor driving a Hyde feathering. 


wheel will give fine speed under power. 
The beam of 13 feet has a lot to do with the spacious 
accommodations found below decks. The double state- 


room forward has a fine closet adjoining, as well asa toilet 


room, the latter having another entrance from the 
main cabin. The main cabin has two transoms and two 
fixed berths, closet and bureau. The galley is aft, to 
port, while opposite, abreast the companion steps, is a 
quarter-berth for an extra guest or paid hand. 


Sail plan 








Cabin plan of the shoal draft yawl designed by Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., for a Boston yachtsman 


The Marblehead Custom-Built 50-Footer 


N ADDITION to their regular line of popular stock 
cruisers, the Marblehead Boat Corporation, of 
Biddeford, Maine (formerly Staples, Johnson & Co.), 
will turn out for 1934 a custom-built 50-footer of 
streamline design, whose plans are shown on this and 
the following page. Designed by Eldredge-MclInnis, she 
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is up-to-date in every particular, and should make a 
strong appeal to the critical yachtsman. 

The plans show the attractiveness of the new craft 
better than would a word picture. Two Sterling Petrel 
motors are expected to give a sustained speed of 20 
miles an hour or better. The interior arrangement shown 



































Outboard profile of the Marblehead custom-built 50-footer 
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includes two fine double staterooms aft, each with 
connecting toilet room and a wealth of locker and 
stowage space, with a fine galley and ample crew’s space 
forward. The spacious deck house will be fitted with 
every convenience, such as divan, desk, radio, chart 
case, etc. Other interior arrangements may be sub- 
stituted if desired. 

The same rugged construction which has characterized 


Cabin plan of the Marblehead 50-footer, designed by Eldredge-McInnis, Inc. 


Marblehead stock cruisers will be used, and will include 
the highest grade materials and finish. The specifica- 
tions call for Tanguile Philippine mahogany super- 
structure, cedar planking, bronze fastenings, copper 
tanks, Tobin bronze shaft, rubber shaft bearings, noise 
dampeners on engine mountings, 32-volt generating set, 
electric bilge pump, watertight compartments, and 
custom equipment and finish inside and out. 


+ + + 


A Rugged Ocean Cruiser For the West Coast 


HE interesting craft 

pictured here was turned 
out by Ralph E. Winslow, 
of Atlantic, Mass., for Wal- 
ter C. Howell, of Mar Vista, 
California, with a Pacific 
Ocean cruise in view. She 





superior to the jib-header 
for a seagoing craft. No 
particular claims are made 
for speed, yet she should 
travel well with her well- 
proportioned rig, and a 
Gray 4-35 motor, with re- 


might be termed a modern- / \ duction gear, should drive 
ized Bristol Channel pilot /s her 6 miles an hour or bet- 
cutter, being of a distinctly // \ ter in calm water. 
seagoing form, with a sea- 7 ; \\ \ The interior is laid out 
going gaff cutter rig, 40% fs 2 Hat. \'\ \ for an all-amateur crew. 
of her ballast inside, short | ‘ j if mY , ee Forward is a large double 
ends, and powerful sec- / —— gee \ * stateroom with closet and 
tions. The dimensions are: |. 9 bureau, followed by a large, 
loa. 45’ 3”; Lw.l. 37’; i "} ' airy main cabin with four 
beam, 13’ 6”; draft, 7’ 6”; / aT \ built-in berths and two 
sail area, 1228 sq. ft. / We : extension transoms. Abaft 
The hull is virtually . fi | the main cabin is a well- 
flush-decked, with over 6 & i le ft Wo = equipped galley, and there 
feet headroom under the = I'he: | oe is a toilet room between 
deck beams and over 7 feet 2 > stateroom and main cabin. 





under the small trunks. ag 
The latter are planned to 
give better light and venti- 
lation, and are less apt to leak than skylights. The gaff 
rig was chosen in order to get a mast of reasonable height 
and to prevent rolling, the designer believing it to be 


Sail plan of the Winslow-designed cutter 


— The plans show numerous 
lockers, closets, drawers, 
and other stowage space so 

necessary on ocean voyages or coastwise cruising. 

The motor room, below the bridge deck, is separated 
from the living quarters by a gas-tight bulkhead. 
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Accommodation plan of the seagoing 45-foot cutter designed by Ralph E. Winslow for Pacific Ocean cruising 











ENRY J. GIELOW, 

INC., of 25 West 
43rd St., New York City, 
are the designers of the at- 
tractive Diesel auxiliary 
ketch whose plans appear 
on this page. She was de- 
signed for a member of the 
New York Yacht Club, 
who wished an able and 
fast cruising craft of 
‘‘vachty’’ appearance 
which would perform well 
not only under sail, but 
also under power. Planned 
to rate well under the New 
York Yacht Club Rule for 
Cruising Yachts — a slight 
modification of the Cruis- 
ing Club Rule which has 














been used for a number of 


A Smart Ketch for Cruising and Racing 

















Thejmain engine is a Buda 
M.A.N. 6-cylinder Diesel, 
which develops 125 h.p. at 
1500 r.p.m., and drives a 
Hyde 2-bladed feathering 
wheel through a Morse 2.4 
to 1 reduction gear. 

Below decks we find, for- 
ward, a forecastle with four 
berths, enclosed toilet, cap- 
tain’s stateroom, etc. Next 
aft is the galley, with Ship- 
mate fuel oil stove, Monel 
metal sheathed dresser, ice 
box, etc. The main cabin, 
or dining saloon, has exten- 
sion seats and hinged berths 
above. Aft are two large 
double staterooms and a 
good single stateroom. The 
owner’s stateroom has pri- 





years — the ratio of ballast 
to displacement is 36%, the 
total displacement being 
70 tons. The principal di- 
mensions are: l.o.a. 82’; 
l.w.l. 63’ 6’; beam, 18’ 6”; 


draft, 11’; sail area, 3200 sq. ft. in the working sails. 
Above the water line she has a yacht sheer and well 
balanced ends, while the sections under water suggest the 


seagoing fisherman type of healthy under- 
body. While the jib-headed ketch rig was 
adopted primarily for cruising purposes, 
the spars are fairly tall and the rig large 
and efficient enough for purposes of long 
distance racing. 

The plans show the excellent deck space, 
cockpit, and chart house, the latter having 
two berths so that it may be converted 
into a double stateroom. The engine room 
is located under the sound-proof floor of 


this deck house, there being full headroom at the forward 
end, with entrance by way of a hatch in the deck house. 





Sail plan 








Body plan 


























Desk and interior accommodation plan of the 82-foot ketch designed by Henry J. Gielow, Inc. 


vate connecting bath, with 
tub, while a toilet room in 
the guests’ quarters is ar- 
ranged so as to be conven- 
ient to the deck house. 
The construction is 


rugged and of the highest standard. Decks are of white 
pine, with rails, skylights, coamings, etc., of mahogany. 
Standing rigging is of stainless steel, and a combination 


hand and electric windlass is specified. The 
owner’s launch will be carried on the star- 
board side, while to port will be a combi- 
nation towing, sailing and outboard 
dinghy. 

Cruising craft of this size in this country 
are usually rigged as schooners. But, as 
the modern jib-headed ketch has increased 
greatly in popularity on smaller cruising 
craft in the past few years, there are many 
who believe that it should be equally as 


successful on bigger yachts, not only from the cruising 
viewpoint, but from the racing standpoint as well. 
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The Bird of Dawning 
By John Masefield 


(The MacMillan Company, New York, $2.50) 


EERHAPS in other lines an author’s knowledge or ignorance 

is revealed to the discriminating reader, and the doctor or 
the engineer can put his finger on the situation or phrase that 
manifests the writer’s familiarity with his characters and stage 
setting, but to this reviewer the sea tale is one which should be 
attempted only by the expert. So many yarns of the sea and 
sailormen have been written by landsmen, who show clearly 
their ignorance of salt water and the ways of its peoples, that it 
is a rare pleasure to read this story written by a poet and a sea- 
man. His knowledge of blue water is made clear in every line, in 
every chance phrase, in the accurate handling of technical terms 
that are pitfalls for the inexpert. Masefield knows what he is 
describing, he has been there, he speaks the language. 

The Bird of Dawning is the saga of “‘Cruiser” Trewsbury, at 
the opening of the yarn second mate of the China clipper Black- 
gauntlet, one of that famous fleet of lovely ships that were in the 
first flight of ocean racers; ships that cracked on canvas all the 
way from China to London seventy years ago, whose captains 
caught their sleep in short snatches, driving their charges every 
second of the long wet road. And what ships they were! Smaller 
than the grand Yankee clippers, more yachtlike in their models, 
less powerful, they had a month or more of light, baffling winds 
to contend with before they could pass Anjer and square away 
across the Indian Ocean for the Cape of Good Hope. Then the 
long stretch through the Atlantic, often with an exciting dash up 
Channel for the finish, with rivals in sight, and the final lap up 
the Thames at the end of a towline, for the race did not end until 
the ship was in one of the London docks. Sometimes there were 
two or three ships only a few minutes apart after a hundred and 
fifteen days of racing! 

The story opens with the ship becalmed on the northern 
boundary of the northeast trades. A conversation with the 
carping, half-insane captain reveals how “Cruiser” came 
aboard, and then, in his watch below, comes the catastrophe. 
The clipper is cut down by a steamer, which backs away into the 
fog and the night, and the crew of the Blackgauntlet take to the 
boats. The starboard watch get away in safety while the long- 
boat is crushed by the sinking ship. Then follows the epic of a 
small boat voyage, headed for the Azores, seven hundred miles 
away. Short of water, with most of the food ruined when the 
boat is filled by a tremendous sea, crowded into a small boat 
that works herself open as she is driven hard, ‘‘Cruiser’’ and his 
men suffer the pangs of hunger and thirst and the agony of 
sighting ships that pass them unseeing. At last they see an aban- 
doned and scuttled clipper and climb aboard. How they find and 
stop the leak and then sail the ship home, with a most exciting 
race up Channel, cracking on every yard of canvas that will 
stand, makes a thrilling story. 

The men in the tale are all alive, not mere lay figures with a few 
salty words in their mouths, but members of the now almost 
extinct breed of sailormen. Their talk and their actions ring true, 
and each one of them is a distinct individual, though sketched in 
a few words. A few are inclined to be mutinous, but the villain of 
the tale is the sea itself. One is tempted to quote at length from 
the descriptions, but listen to this: “In all his past at sea he had 
been conscious of the power and fury of the wind, and had found 
exhilaration in the roar of a great gale ringing and shrieking in 
the rigging. Here, though it was blowing hard enough, there was 
no sense that the wind was the enemy. The real enemy was 
seething leaping and appalling water so close at hand. All that 
waste of tumult was the enemy; and alert and on the clutch and 











on the pounce. Devils surged up abaft from it, and flung out en- 
gulfing arms that curled; little devils ran under the boat and 
knocked and flung up fingers through the seams; and the teeth 
of other devils flashed out at the straiks or over the gunwale. As 
far as the eye could see was a dimness of tossing drab angry devil 
with grabbing and gleaming tusks and talons, with drift cut off 
sharp from the wave tops and flung with the scoopt scud; with 
strange sheers and scurries and dives and glidesin the boat . . .” 

While the account of the finish of the great annual tea race is a 
bit theatrical, with a rival losing her topgallant masts just after 
passing the Bird of Dawning, and the abandonment of the Bird 
in mid-ocean rather hard to account for, ‘‘strange things happen 
at sea.”’ The story is a splendid yarn and should appeal to every 
one who has ever been on salt water. It should appeal particu- 
larly to the devotees of ocean racing, those modern sailormen 
who are the spiritual descendants of the men who drove the 
crack clippers over the sea lanes seventy years ago. 


C. H. Haut 


The Built-Up Ship Model 
By Charles G. Davis 


(Marine Research Society, Salem, Mass., $5.00) 


ERE is another one of the valuable series of nautical books 
published. by the Marine Research Society. It describes 
the building of a framed and planked model, with deck beams, 
waterways, clamps and so on; a model that is built just as is the 
ship she represents, with only minor modifications for the sake 
of simplicity. The author has selected the brig Lexington, armed 
with 16 four-pounders, one of the fleet of merchantmen hastily 
converted into men-of-war in 1775, a vessel which saw two 
years of active service during the Revolution before she was 
captured after an engagement in which she expended all of her 
ammunition. 

The author wisely counsels the aspiring amateur model 
builder not to start with a three-decker but with a smaller 
single-decked vessel, which is quite a job at that. He gives com- 
plete general plans of the brig and a large number of sketches 
of the interesting details, practically all of which is information 
which could not be obtained elsewhere except by long and 
patient research. Beside these, there are a number of reproduc- 
tions of progress photographs showing in great detail the various 
stages of the work on the model and, in addition, a series of 
pictures taken during the war in one of the shipyards which 
built wooden ships. 

Plans and sketches are extraordinarily clear and some of the 
perspective drawings give a better idea of the construction of 
the head rails and the work about the bow than do the beautiful 
drawings of the naval architects of a century and a half ago. 
The differences between the old-time capstan and the modern 
type are made evident, and there is much sound advice which 
may be relished by even the most expert model builder. 

The model itself, built to a scale of 34’’ to the foot, is an ex- 
cellent job. Framed of black walnut, each frame built up of 
seven parts, and planked with oak, with all the deck framing 
and fittings, even to natural crook knees, she has a most 
realistic air like that of the famous (and priceless) Admiralty 
models seen only in a few museums or in the collections of 
millionaire ship lovers. Mr. Davis kept track of the time spent 
in building her, recording each day’s stint in a time book. The 
directions given in the book should enable the skilful amateur 
to produce an excellent model of the Lexington. 
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Sailorman 
By E. G. Martin 
(Oxford University Press, New York, $5.00 


HE author explains on the title page that in London River 

and the Docks they call the sailing bargeman “‘Sailorman,”’ 
which seems quite appropriate as he is one of the few survivals 
of the days before steam. 

Being interested in the sailing barges that ply between 
London and nearby ports on the South and East Coasts, Mr. 
Martin secured a berth as mate on the barge Vigilant, a wooden 
vessel 84 feet long, 20 feet 11 inches beam and 6 feet 10 inches 
deep from deck to bottom outside. Her cargo capacity was 185 
tons for river work and about 155 for outside voyages. When 
light, she drew about 30 inches so that she was then an extreme 
skimming dish, while her load draft was almost 7 feet. Natu- 
rally, her handling varied with her load. He and the skipper 
handled her. 

The Thames barge is a curious vessel, with a huge heavy 
mainsail spread by an enormous sprit and reefed only when 
carrying a cargo which projects above the deck. Above the 
mainsail is a topsail with a yard at its head, a sail often set by 
itself, three headsails, and a mizzen which sheets to the rudder 
blade. Such a vessel, of course, must have specialized gear, 
toppinglifts for the heavy sprit, five pairs of brails for the 
mainsail, two sets of vangs, and so on. Spars are massive and 
the canvas heavy, so that much gear is led to winches. The great 
leeboards, too, are a special feature. Altogether, she is consid- 
erable of a handful for two men to work. 

Commander Martin had previously put in some time in 
Brixham trawlers, had crossed the Atlantic in Jolie Brise, and 
had spent much of his life at sea. He found, however, that the 
sailing barge is an entirely different sort of craft from any in 
which he had ever sailed before and agrees with the bargeman’s 
dictum that, to learn to sail one as she should be sailed, one 
must start as a boy. By the end of the winter which he spent 
in Vigilant, he could handle her without coming to grief, al- 
though he declares that the sailing barge is the most efficient 
sailing machine afloat, and the most complicated. The fine 
sketches of the boat’s gear bear out this last statement and 
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show clearly the way in whieh designers and builders have 
created a vessel wonderfully fitted for her special work. 

The tale of the trips through that five months is well told. 
Dodging about the Thames Estuary, up the Medway and the 
Stour, in and out of the London Docks, in fair weather and in 
foul, sailing flying light or with a scant half dozen inches of 
freeboard, we see the Vigilant and her complement of two 
husky men at work under all conditions. 


+++ 


A Million Miles in Sail 
By John Herries McCulloch 


(Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, $3.00) 


HE story of the life of Captain Charles C. Dixon as recorded 

in “A Million Miles in Sail”’ is another of the biographies of 
skippers of square-riggers which are appearing in print before 
sail disappears from the sea. To those who have read many 
previous biographies this volume offers little more, although it 
may serve to round out the picture of a dying era. 

Captain Dixon was a Nova Scotian, a “Bluenoser,”’ and as 
such took to the sea at an early date under the guidance of his 
father, also a master. Although the book contains little that has 
not appeared in other volumes, it is marked by a refreshing 
effort to tone down rather than to intensify various episodes of 
the sea. This does not mean, however, that passages of vivid 
action are lacking. 

The chapters which cover a bad blow off the Cape are vivid 
descriptions of the manner in which more than one ship avoided 
Davey Jones only by solid construction and the indomitable 
courage of her crew. Of particular interest is the chapter on 
“Forgotten Islands.’’ Here are interesting anecdotes concerning 
the Crozets, Tristan da Cunha, Kerguelen and the Amsterdam 
Islands. This section covers material and information that 
appears in few other books of the type. Also of interest are 
certain passages which go far to debunk many of the mysteries 
woven into sea yarns by the professional writer. 

Numerous references to many of the prize clipper ships give 
importance to the book for those interested in collecting records. 


+ + + 


The Motor Boat Show 
Order Early If You Want to Get Afloat 


N January 19th the Motor Boat Show will open its doors at 

the Grand Central Palace for the twenty-ninth annual 

exhibition of pleasure boats, and the engines and accessories 
that go with them. 

It is gratifying to record that all indications point to the fact 
that the Show this year will be much more comprehensive than 
- it was last year, when we were at the nadir of the depression, 
and that it will be much better supported by the industry 
that furnishes the exhibits than was the case twelve months 
ago. At the last exhibition the attendance was all that 
could be asked, and the interest high, but the number of 
exhibits and the space occupied fell off somewhat from pre- 
vious years, as was to be expected. The coming exhibition 
will reflect the quickening effects of an improved economic 
condition. From every angle the Show will be a representative 
one, and well up to the high standard set in the past by these 
annual affairs. 

While to the yachtsman and boat owner every aspect of the 
Show is interesting, it is the boats themselves that provide the 
spectacular feature and that attract the general public. One 
must first own a boat before the power plant that drives her, or 
the equipment that makes hér comfortable or habitable, will 
arouse special interest. And this year there will be no lack of 
boats of every type and size — cruisers, big and little; run- 
abouts; outboards; dinghies, both sail and power; canoes and 
rowboats — to fill every conceivable demand. 

There is one aspect of the situation, however, which the visitor 





to the Show, and those thinking of buying a boat this year, 
should bear in mind. This is, that even though the boats ex- 
hibited may be of standardized design and built for stock, it 
does not follow that a purchaser can wait until the last minute 
before he wants to use his boat in the spring or summer and 
expect to get her at once. 

Due to financial conditions, boat builders are not producing 
in such quantity this year as they have in the past. They are, 
in fact, gauging the demand very closely and are building no 
more than enough to fill orders in sight. Now, it takes time to 
build a boat, and the building entails considerable outlay of 
hard cash. Therefore, the stock is going to be limited to the 
actual demand. Boats are not like automobiles or accessories. 
One cannot expect a builder to carry any great surplus. There- 
fore, unless the prospective purchaser places his order early this 
year, he is going to find himself without the craft he really wants 
when the season opens. 

This condition makes it imperative that a decision be made 
now as to plans for the summer, if they entail the purchase of a 
new boat. The Motor Boat Show offers the best opportunity of 
the year to inspect the products of the various builders of stand- 
ardized boats. Anyone who cannot reach a decision after seeing 
what is offered at the Grand Central Palace is indeed hard to 
please. And if he does not place his order then, or shortly there- 
after, it’s dollars to doughnuts he will see a good part of the boat- 
ing season slip away before he gets delivery. This is the truth — 
not sales pressure. 
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Applauding Mr. Loomis 


Editor, “ Yacutine”’: 


T IS seldom that I am so forward as to break into print, due 
not only to my natural modesty, but because of my fear that 
I will be called an Englishman of the type which is always 
“writing to the Times,” or some other newspaper. But, Mr. 
Editor, I am asking your indulgence this time, and overcoming 
my natural modesty, for I feel such an overpowering urge to aid 
and abet Mr. Alfred F. Loomis in his fight for a simple measure- 
ment rule that I crave enough space in your valued magazine to 
add a few unimpeachable arguments to those which Mr. Loomis 
has amassed. 

The rule which Mr. Loomis advocates so strongly is as fol- 
lows: Mean of the overall length plus the waterline length. Old- 
timers will immediately recall what has become known as 
the Seawanhaka Rule, successfully used many years ago. To be 
sure, Mr. Loomis’ rule neglects sail area completely, whereas sail 
area was an important factor in the Seawanhaka Rule. A strong 
point in favor of Mr. Loomis. The simpler the better. 

How did the old Seawanhaka Rule work out? Of course, you, 
Mr. Editor, being an old-timer at the game, will recall perfectly 
how marvelous this rule was. The long-ended, flat-ended scows 
were triumphant. Suppose they did pound and thrash a bit ina 
head sea? Suppose they leaked? Suppose, even, that they were 
racked and ruined after a few years of racing? They beat the 
normal, dry, seaworthy boats with very little trouble — they 
beat them so badly that it took Nat Herreshoff himself to devise 
a rule — the Universal Rule — under which they rated so high 
that the normal boats could beat them, which the latter did. So, 
of course, people began to build normal boats to beat normal 
boats. Which is a shame in more ways than one, for the boat- 
builders lost a lot of business, inasmuch as they were accustomed 
to replace the “floating sidewalks” every year or two, whereas 
many of the normal boats which followed are not only still 
afloat, but are giving great pleasure to their owners as cruising 
boats instead of being burned up for firewood as were their pred- 
ecessors. The trick of thrashing, banging and bailing your way 
to windward in a breeze was soon forgotten, for the new boats 
refused to pound, bang, or lesk. What a pity! 

Indeed, the New Rochelle Y.C. has done a brave deed in 
returning to an old, simple formula, which worked so well in the 
race which Mr. Loomis depicted so clearly. And there were 
other races, too — excuse me, Mr. Loomis, but this same club 
promoted a race some two years ago, under the same rule. What 
were the results? Why, even better than one could hope for. Out 
of twelve starters, eleven craft — e-leven, count ’em — were 
scored as absolutely even. Really, it is a matter of record, re- 
markable though it may appear. The twelfth boat won, be- 
cause she completed the course — the other eleven failed to 
finish at all, so all were scored the same — pb. N. F. Could there 
be a better example of how excellently a simple rule worked out? 
Not one second’s difference between eleven boats! 

Attacking the problem from the opposite angle, let us see 
how badly a complicated formula may work out in long dis- 
tance racing. Take the 1932 Bermuda Race. In the good old 
days, back in 1923, the wise committee, unattached to any club, 
ran the race under a rule simpler, even, than the New Rochelle 
rule. The boats were rated merely on overall length. No measur- 
ing of waterlines, or sail area. Carry any sails you want, sheet 
them any old place. What happened? Why, John Alden won 
the race in the 47-foot overall schooner Malabar IV, another 
Alden schooner was third, and — well I forget just who came in 
next, but I seem to remember that there were about eight 
schooners designed by Alden in the race, and that all finished in 
the first half of the fleet. And not more than two days separated 
the first boat from the last. The results of this race were so un- 
satisfactory that the same rule was used again in 1924, except 
that the time allowance was changed a bit, in order to give the 
Alden schooners a better chance. 

So far, so good. But now the picture changes. The Cruising 
Club of America, formed by an enthusiastic body of real cruis- 
ing men to promote cruising, assumes control of the Bermuda 
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Race. Being cruising men, used te simple, go-as-you please 
cruising, they appoint a committee of charter members of the 
club, and this committee immediately scraps the simple overall 
length rule, and substitutes a complicated formula which neither 
they, nor Professor Einstein, could possibly understand, and 
which sent several measurers to sanitariums. Of course, the rule 
was ridiculous in its conception, and worse in its application and 
results. I do not recall just what the formula was. But no matter. 
No one could understand it anyway. But some of its objects 
were, to favor a boat of real, seagoing form and moderate rig, 
encourage freeboard, penalize the type of long flat overhangs 
which were so popular in the nineties, give the slow schooners 
and ketches a chance against the faster cutter-rigged craft, and 
so on. Of course, Mr. Editor, you and I know how ridiculous 
such ideas were — and are. And what were the results of races 
run under this complicated and ridiculous rule? My memory 
fails me as to the exact results of several races, but I happen to 
have a copy of your excellent magazine for August, 1932, at 
hand, in which there is a splendid account of the race to Ber- 
muda that year, with a complete summary. I find that even the 
terrible rule could not prevent the cutter Highland Light from 
leading the fleet across the line and establishing an all-time rec- 
ord for the course for boats of the size allowed in the race. But 
the rule soon showed how unfair it was, when the corrected time 
showed John Alden’s gaff-headed schooner Malabar X the victor 
by 3 minutes and 16 seconds over Grenadier, another schooner 
with jib-headed rig. Almost two hours separated the winner 
from the sixth boat, Brilliant. Teragram, taking fourth place, 
was 2 minutes 17 seconds ahead of Highland Light, and the 
latter beat Brilliant by 1 minute and 38 seconds. There were 
other huge gaps; in Class B, the third boat was only 46 minutes 
ahead of the sixth boat. These broad margins, in a race of over 
600 nautical miles, are, of course, preposterous, and show quite 
clearly that a complicated formula is an uncalled-for encum- 
brance which can result only in discouraging entries for the 1934 
event. No gaff-headed schooner should ever beat a jib-headed 
cutter — and she would not have done so had the simple “over- 
all” measurement rule been used. 

Mr. Loomis will doubtless be delighted to hear that the 
Cruising Club is seriously considering the adoption of another 
of those delightfully complicated rules which produce such dis- 
astrous results. Little is known about the rule as yet, nor just 
who is responsible for it, though rumor has it that Messrs. 
Bavier, Crane and Stephens are on the Rules Committee, and 
that, though not on the Committee, John Alden’s advice was 
sought on numerous debatable points. It is said that, among 
other changes from the previous rule, rig allowances have been 
altered so that schooners will rate higher than in the last six 
Bermuda races. Even the uninitiated will see the Alden influ- 
ence here — no longer will the schooners show the way, as the 
Alden-designed Malabars did in 1923, 1926 and 1932, not to 
mention other ocean races of lesser importance than the Ber- 
muda event. The fine, seagoing cruising cutters, with snug, jib- 
headed mainsails easily handled in any weather by a man and a 
boy — such as Highland Light — will come into their own. 

Why they insist on fostering these complicated rules is be- 
yond my limited comprehension. Why not adopt the simple 
rule advocated by Mr. Loomis? There are a few of the old 
“scows” rotting away in out-of-the-way scrap heaps which 
might be resurrected and made reasonably watertight, or tight 
enough to suit a crew of old men, such as made that 200-a-day 
in Brilliant which Mr. Loomis wrote about. They would stand 
an excellent chance of winning, and relegating to the class of 
“also rans’”’ the many fine, able, rugged craft which have been 
designed and built since the adoption of the senseless, baseless, 
and nefarious mass of complications under which the boats 
have been so poorly handicapped in recent years. 

Would you be so kind as to let me know Mr. Loomis’s ad- 
dress? I should like to thank him in a personal letter, and, if 
= shake the hand of so brilliant a crusader for the Simple 

ule. 


Your obedient servant, 
BALDERDASH 
















Of Interest 


To the Skipper 


The Richardson Fleet 


pene Richardson Boat Company is 
one of the first of the builders of 
stock cruisers to get out its descriptive 
folders on its 1934 line of boats. The 
material contained in these specification 
sheets is most complete and interesting, 
and sets forth all the information a 
prospective purchaser of a cruiser might 
desire. 

The Richardson line for the coming 
year consists of ten models in three sizes 
of hull. In the 32-foot Richardson six 
different models are offered, as follows: 
single cabin, open cockpit and single 
cabin closed cockpit; double cabin models 
with either open or enclosed cockpit; 
the Vee Drive Cruisabout, with speeds 
up to 17 m.p.h., and the Day Cruisabout. 
In the 28-foot size, the Richardson Jun- 
lor, two models, a cruiser and a commuter, 
are available. In the Little Giant line, 
24-feet long by 714 feet beam, are both 
a cruiser and a commuter model. 

The folders show complete plans and 
outboard profile of every model, with all 
dimensions, together with specifications 















“High Heels,” a 
trim 54-foot aux- 
iliary ketch, was 
designed by Alden 
for H. D. Fran- 
sioli and is pow- 
ered with a Scripps 
F-4 





















































and equipment. While all of the Richard- 
son line is shown in one circular, there is 
a special folder on the Little Giant. 


*+* 
Buda Diesel Motors in 
“He-A-Mar” 


A recent Diesel conversion job made 
in Detroit last year that has many inter- 
esting features has been reported by the 
Buda Company, makers of Diesel and 
gasoline motors. The boat was the power 
cruiser He-A-Mar, owned by Henry W. 
Smith. Built by Defoe from designs by 
Fermann, He-A-Mar is a husky cruiser 


The new 70 h.p. Red 


Wing fuel-oil engine 


*He-A-Mar,” a handsome 62- 

footer owned by Henry W. 

Smith, of Detroit. She was re- 

cently equipped with a pair of 
Buda engines 














62 feet long with a beam of 13 feet 4 
inches. Originally powered by gasoline 
motors, she was equipped last spring 
with a pair of Buda DM6-7 engines of 
514” bore by 7” stroke, direct drive. 
These motors turn twin screws 24” by 
16”, at approximately 1200 r.p.m. 

The exhausts from the engines, which 
were formerly on the side when the gaso- 
line engines were in use, have been 
changed to a stern outlet, and Edson 
rubber exhaust hose has been installed. 

The DM6-17 Buda Diesel is a high 
speed, smooth operating type of engine, 
which is giving very satisfactory service 
in a great number of installations, and is 
proving exceptionally suitable for a 
yacht of He-A-Mar’s type. The weight 
of 3000 Ibs. each permits installation in 
yachts of this type without excess burden 
on the engine beds and hull. Due to the 
high speed of operation, eliminating vi- 
bration, material strengthening of the 
engine beds is not required. 

The He-A-Mar makes almost daily 
trips between Detroit and the St. Clair 
River district, an approximated mileage 
of 7800 each season. On a preliminary 
check-up of the comparative costs of 
operation, the Diesel engines are giving 
an average cost for fuel of 6.5 cents per 
mile, as against 14.7 cents per mile with 
gasoline power. The following informa- 
tion concerning her performance is of 
interest. 

“The He-A-Mar completed an 850-mile 
cruise through Georgian Bay to Chicago, 
leaving Detroit on July 4th and arriving 
in Chicago on July 13th. During this 
cruise the boat experienced absolutely no 
difficulty whatever in regard to the en- 
gines, which proved to be free from smoke 
or smell. Their consumption of lubricating 
oil was extremely low, and very little had 
to be added to their oiling system. During 
this cruise the two engines consumed a 
little less than 10 gallons per hour. This 
would be slightly less than 5 gallons of fuel 
per hour, per engine, with a low cost fuel, 
burning fuels varying from 26 to 38 
gravity, as it was not always possible to 
obtain the same grade of fuel.”’ 
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Red Wing Fuel Oil and Marine 
Engines 

Fuel-oil marine engines of the ‘‘ Hessel- 
man” type will form an important part 
of the products of the Red Wing Motor 
Co., Red Wing, Minn., for 1934. This 
firm, which has been supplying the ma- 
rine trade with their famous Thorobred 
gasoline engines for more than 30 years, 
was the first to offer fuel-oil engines of 
this type to the trade in 1933, and their 
success has led to expansion in engine 
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The popularity of 
outboard racing 
has reached as far 
as Honolulu. A 
typical racing hy- 
droplane with a big 
460 Evinrude 


stroke a high pressure Bosch injection 
pump delivers a quantity of heavy fuel 
in the correct amount to insure complete 
combustion. The fuel is injected through 
special Hesselman injectors which throw 
it into the rotating air stream where 
the fuel mist is intimately mixed with 
the air. At this moment a special spark 
plug fires the fuel mixture. The unusual 
success of this cycle is due to the patented 
features which keep the mixture ratio in 
the zone surrounding the spark plugs 
always within the necessary limits for 
instantaneous combustion independent of 





A steel-built cruiser in German waters uses an American motor, a Universal 


sizes. Models of the 4-cylinder type of 
30, 50, and 70 h.p. are now available, and 
a series of 6-cylinder sizes of 120, 150 
and 180 h.p. are being developed for 
spring delivery. 

The Hesselman cycle employed is a 
distinctly different principle from any 
used previously in fuel oil engines, yet 
it is extremely simple. On the intake 
stroke the cylinder is filled with air 
only, the amount being metered through 
a carefully balanced throttling valve and 
proportioned to the load requirements. 
A specially designed intake valve directs 
the air and imparts to it a rotary motion 
in the cylinders. The air is compressed 
to a greater degree than in a gasoline 
engine, but not to the same extent as in 
a Diesel. At the top of the compression 





Powered with a Gray Phantom “Eight,” this Wood-designed International 5 ¥- Litre racer 
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the load or speeds. At the end of the power 
stroke the exhaust valve opens and re- 
leases the burnt mixture, and the cycle 
is repeated. 

These engines will burn any fuel that 
a Diesel will handle, and some fuels that 
a Diesel cannot utilize. Fuels of such 
high ignition temperature that they will 
fail to ignite in a Diesel are practicable 
in these Red Wings. This means that the 
Red Wing fuel oil engines can handle 
any common commercial fuel oils found 
anywhere in the world market, being 
limited only by one condition — vis- 
cosity. They must flow freely through 
the injection system at the surrounding 
operating temperature. 

Owners of fishing boats, towboats, and 
other commercial craft, as well as of 
cruisers and auxiliaries, have long felt 
the need for a medium heavy-duty power 
plant of the economical oil-burning type, 
whose dimensions and weight would ap- 
proximate those of a gasoline engine of 
similar power, and which would afford 
ease of starting and simplicity of opera- 
tion, and provide the smooth running 
and clean burning characteristics of the 
gasoline engine. The Red Wing Fuel-Oil 
motors meet this demand, and are now 
offered to the public after thorough trials 
which have proved their reliability and 
endurance. The remarkable efficiency and 
fuel economy of these lighter and less 
expensive oil-burning engines will make 
an instant appeal to all boat owners. 


+ + + 


Burgess & Donaldson United with 
Megargel & Gruber 


Announcement was made recently 
that the firms of Burgess & Donaldson 
had become associated ‘with the firm of 
Megargel & Gruber, and that the new 
combination would occupy offices at 307 
East 44th street, New York City. 

Mr. Gruber is now working with Mr. 
Burgess on the design of a new Class J 
cutter, as he did when Enterprise was de- 
signed and built in 1929-1930. The new 
craft will be a candidate for the defense 
of the America’s Cup against the British 
challenger Endeavour, a contest scheduled 
for next September off Newport. 

Mr. Megargel will be in charge of the 
brokerage department, and will give 


special attention to sailing yachts, both 
racing and cruising. 
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will do 52 m.p.h. 











A Saga of Three Fools 
(Continued from page 59) 


contents. We had agreed that the only way to christen 
the boat would be with a sand-grinder. The bottle was 
tied to the bow with a long ribbon, and all afternoon it 
dangled there, ready to be broken by Jim’s wife as the 
boat took the water. After an hour or two of this wait- 
ing, and more longing looks from our help than we could 
stand, we untied the bottle, passed it around, and 
refilled it with Sedges Creek water. It was the best way 
out for all concerned, including the boat. 

After an interminable period of waiting, Jim got to 
his feet and set his crew to work again. The launching 
was not any matter of pressing a button and watching 
the craft slide majestically into the water. Rather, it was 
a matter of much grunting and tugging. As the first real 
water touched the stern, Jim’s wife banged the bottle 
against the bow, amid much laughter and shouting. The 
second hard bang did the work, and the boat was offi- 
cially christened. Finally, the stern was afloat, and more 
waiting was in order. We motored up to Gloucester 
Point and bought crackers and cheese. A large white 
yacht pulled slowly in and anchored off Yorktown. A 
speedy motorboat went ashore from it. We sniffed con- 
temptuously and went back to Jim’s. The boat was com- 
pletely afloat, and she lay there as gracefully as can be 
imagined, on the flood tide. We all got aboard while Jim 
got a small motorboat and towed her into deeper water. 
Launching day was over. 

Launching day was over, but there we were, still two 
miles from the Chesapeake, up unknown Sedges Creek. 
But there was plenty to do. The question of ballast was 
an interesting one, and we discussed it with everyone. 
As usual, all the self-styled experts had different ideas. 
One said stones would be best, but Tidewater Virginia is 
a stoneless country, and the only good stones we could 
find were not available to us. Another said concrete, but 
this was given up for various reasons. A third suggested 
an old chain, but the chain was too unwieldy. One told 
us of some flat scrap-iron, but after driving thirty miles 
we found that the scrap-iron was part of an old house that 
would probably be rebuilt. We cursed old houses on the 
way home, and wished we had taken the stuff without 
saying anything about it. Finally, we hit on bricks — 
thought of them ourselves— and our troubles were 
over. All we had to do was to get the bricks, and this we 
did, in the form of brickbats, at a third the cost of whole 
bricks. We bought them by the hundred, and figured 
that with three of us loading our truck against one man 
from the brickyard we would get our money’s worth. We 
did, although the man from the brickyard picked out the 
smallest pieces he could find and reached his hundreds 
much faster than we did, as we were busy sorting out the 
whole bricks which had only small pieces chipped out. 

We got three thousand pounds of ballast this way, and 
put it all in by ourselves. As we loaded the bricks first on 
the truck, then on the dock, and finally into the boat, we 
had plenty of time to estimate accurately the weight of 
our ballast. They can’t fool us on that. 

The masts were still not in, but one day we found 
them on the dock, and the next day when we came down 
they were stepped. They were raked more than we had 
planned, and against our express orders. We have never 
quite forgiven Jim for that raking, and I don’t believe 
we ever shall. Fortunately, our mainmast, as we decided 
to call the aftermast, following much discussion, is 
enough shorter than the foremast to keep the boat out of 
the bugeye class. Some fishermen make the mistake of 
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calling our boat a bugeye once in a while, but they never 
become our friends — not even if they ‘“‘Cap’n” us to 
death. We own a ketch. 

In due course, the rigging was put on and set up. 
Everything that went into it, in fact, everything that 
went into the boat anywhere is, according to Jim, ‘‘ Best 
in the worl’, man, best in the worl’,”’ although I am sure 
that some advertisers of fine marine equipment would 
be surprised to find what they have overlooked in stock- 
ing their warehouses. But it has all stood up fairly well, 
and I think that, on the whole, Jim will be forgiven — 
for everything but raking those masts so much. 

One day a big round package arrived on the packet 
boat, and we were able to bend the sails. It was a happy 
day. We did the work ourselves, and we did it fast, so 
that it was not long before we bade Jim good-by, one 
Sunday noon, and chugged out of the small basin where 
the boat had lain-so long, and into the interesting chan- 
nel of Sedges Creek. We were soon in the bay, on our 
way to our home port in Gloucester county, some four- 
teen miles away by the route we elected to take. That 
trip down Sedges Creek was the only important one I 
can remember which was wholly achieved by our motor. 
Before we had been in the Chesapeake long we noticed 
that we were having a close race with a buoy, and not 
gaining much, though the motor was still going. Billy 
stopped the motor, found that the shaft was slipping, 
and we completed our first trip Monday noon, under 
sail. We have always completed our trips under sail, 
with the simple difference that now we expect it, and 
never tell people what time we are apt to arrive. It is 
much easier for all concerned. The ship might not bal- 
ance quite as well with that heavy water keg in the bow 
if we didn’t have a piece of iron near the stern for 
ballast. I refer to the alleged motor. 

Sailing on the lower reaches of the Chesapeake has 
charms which can hardly be duplicated elsewhere along 
the coast. Within short sailing distance of each other, 
there are the James, the York, the Rappahannock, and 
their tributary waters, all offering wonderful possibili- 
ties. The Eastern Shore is a good afternoon’s sail away, 
around Cape Henry lies Virginia Beach, if the resort life 
calls, and a venture out into the ocean requires no par- 
ticular planning. Hampton Roads seems a convention 
place for winds; usually, all kinds and plenty of them are 
to be found there. 

Of course, many of the waters are shoal, even com- 
paratively far out, and a deep draft boat has to keep 
pretty well in the charted channels. But Jim Smith took 
good care of us when he gave us a boat which will float 
on a heavy dew — against our express orders — and we 
spend more time with a leadline than we do in the chart- 
room, which the cabin becomes when the charts are 
spread out. 

What is there so fascinating about opening clams that 
you have just bought, and eating them with a little 
catsup and a few crackers on the after deck of the boat 
as the sky turns from red to orange? They are thirty 
cents a hundred this year, but the matter is hardly a 
question of price. Why are the September winds so 
steady, and why is the smell that comes through the 
porthole late at night a little more satisfying at sea than 
anywhere else in the world? 

Our formally christened Vagabond will always be the 
“Fools,” and three respectable looking young gentlemen 
will bear the same title as long as they pack up each 
summer and unpack in a little cabin that hasn’t quite 
headroom. But sometimes I wonder. There is just a 
chance that we are right. 
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The 225 h.p. Kermath is 
an all-purpose motor— 
ideally adapted to cruiser 
and runabout use. It hasn't 
an equal for low cost opera- 
tion and really outstand- 
ing power performance. 


This handsome 40-foot mahogany speed 
cruiser designed and built by the Robin- 
son Marine Construction Company of 
Benton Harbor, Michigan, for Victor W. 
Kliesrath of South Bend is twin screw 
powered with 225 h.p. Kermath motors 
to give it a sensational speed of 37 to 38 
miles per hour. 


Appreciate KERMATH most! 


A D i S T i » G U | S i E D A U T 0 NW 0 T | Vv E — gg eet and ae eer: 

nquiries to our Engineering Department will re- 
ENGI NEER, A FAMOUS YACHTSMAN ceive immediate attention. Detailed recommenda- 
AND GOLD CUP CONTESTANT PRAISES tions supplied without obligation. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
K E R M AT H P Ow E R i ila 5893 Commonwealth Avenue ° Detroit, Michigan 
f Kermath Marine Engines enjoy the supreme confi- Boston Canadian Office New York 


e ° ° 1043 Commonwealth Ave. 619 King St. W., Toronto 5th Ave. at 15th St. 
dence of men technically trained to appraise 


mechanical perfection at its true worth. Kermath 
Marine Engines have enjoyed the confidence of 
yachtsmen who recognize the advantages of de- 
pendable rugged power—correctly balanced to 


Here is one of the small, 


Pap . : . low-priced Kermath 
match their ideas of swift, smooth, quiet operation. a oh a te 
by boat owners and 


Kermath Marine Engines have likewise been built 
in a wide and varied series of horsepower ranges to Available as a 25 or 45 
serve the ends of speed, action, responsiveness and h.p. motor. 
economy —fit the installation problems of any type 

auxiliary craft, runabout, launch or cruiser. 

Twenty-eight distinct sizes are available from 8 to 

450 horsepower in two to twelve cylinder designs 


—with and without reduction gears to serve every E h [ H 


boat—every speed need—and every desire for A BERMATS ALWAYS BUNS 


commercial fishermen. 
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If so, what have you learned from past experience that will 
influence your new selection? Did your present engine require 
considerable attention? Was it economical? Did it live up to its 
rated horsepower? How long has it served you? 

The questionnaire below has been drawn up 
for the boat owner who can no longer postpone 
action on his engine replacement problem, and 
who would appreciate receiving suggestions from a 

manufacturer that has produced high 
quality marine engines for 42 years. 

If you will supply the following 
data, we shall be pleased to submit 
our recommendations, without obli- 
gation. 










| uli lout and mail to 
Murray & TREGURTHA INC. 


NORTH QUINCY MASS 
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The Chesapeake Bay Log Canoe “Magic” 
(Continued from page 38) 


To convert a work-boat of this description into a 
racing machine it is necessary only to smooth up the 
bottom, step racing masts carrying large sails with long 
clubs, set a huge “swinging” jib, and ship a crew of 
about ten men, and from four to six boards. The Magic’s 
boards are fourteen feet long by eleven inches wide. 
With one end of each board held under the lee wash- 
board, and with six men on their weather ends, a 
tremendous righting moment is obtained which enables 
these canoes to carry an altogether unreasonable 
amount of sail in a breeze. Capsizing to windward is not 
unheard of and is apt to occur in puffy weather. 

A few canoes have been built for racing exclusively, 
three of them in the past two years. Their character- 
istics of hull and rig are, in general, similar to those of 
the older canoes, but their finish is comparable to yacht 
practice. The Jay Dee, built in 1931, and the Flying 
Cloud, built in 1932 by John B. Harrison, of Tilghman’s 
Island, differ from the others in that they have transom 
sterns. This gives, for any fixed overall length, a more 
powerful boat than the sharp-ended canoe, and these 
boats have, in general, shown themselves to be rather 
faster than those with sharp sterns. 

Opinion is divided as to whether or not a transom 
stern boat, even if built of logs, is strictly a Chesapeake 
Bay canoe. The eligibility rules for the Governor’s Cup 
Race specify that the canoes shall have sharp sterns; 
consequently, the two transom stern canoes do not 
compete in this important race, but there are other 
races open to them which give opportunities for inter- 
esting comparisons. 


A Consideration of the Motor-Sailer 


(Continued from page 41) 

speed of ten knots will actually take the boat 240 
nautical miles a day. I feel very strongly that the 
desirability of high speeds has been exaggerated 
beyond all reason. In the first place, high speed, as such, 
is not only undesirable but is positively detrimental, for 
to obtain high speeds either tremendously heavy, 
low-speed engines must be used that are wasteful of 
space though reliable; or the newer, high-speed Diesel 
engines with gear reductions must be adopted. I do not 
doubt that in the future high-speed Diesels will be built 
that will be entirely reliable for offshore cruising, but 
at the present stage of development I am not convinced 
that such is the case. Again, if high speed is to be given 
consideration, the oil tankage capacity must be greatly 
increased. Moreover, high speed at sea in a small 
vessel in any sort of rough weather is exceedingly 
uncomfortable and not a little dangerous. Besides, the 
cost for fuel is increased nearly as the cube of the speed. 
Both Nor’ Easter and Antares, because of their form and 
of their relatively low speed-length ratios, were very 
economical of fuel. Nor’Easter, displacing 65 tons, 
consumed less than six-tenths of a gallon per mile at 
nine and one-quarter knots, whereas Antares, displacing 
250 tons, consumed less than one and six-tenths gallons 
per mile at ten knots. 

On the other hand, moderate speeds, if maintained 
continuously, will accomplish amazing distances in a 
relatively short space of time. With Nor’Easter, for 
instance, I have made the run to Bermuda in 72 hours 
and she was never capable of better than nine and one- 
half knots. With Antares, better performances, of 
course, were possible. With a cruising speed of ten 
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Patterns 


DIAMETERS 5 inches to 90 inches 
PITCHES from 4 inches to 120 inches 
DIRECTIONS both right and left 
BLADES two, three and four 


Larger sizes up to 20 feet in diameter and special 
wheels not listed in the schedules are obtainable on 
short notice. 


Send for this booklet, “Propeller Efficiency”’. It not only 
lists stock wheels and patterns but tells why Hyde Pro- 


pellers often increase the speed of a boat and always bring 
it in safely. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY 
Bath, Maine 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 


Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 
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knots, she made the run from St. Georges, Bermuda, to 
Bishop Rock (practically the same mileage as from 
Sandy Hook to Bishop Rock) in 12 days, 17 hours, with | 
new engines that were run at reduced speed for the 
first third of the distance. She made the run from Saba 
to the Delaware Capes, a distance of 1400 miles, in six 
days, and from Philadelphia to Jamaica, to the Canal 
Zone, in eight days. I submit that runs such as these are 
amply fast for anyone and I doubt that they have ever 
been exceeded by a boat of this length. The reason that 
moderate speeds accomplish great mileage with this 
form of boat lies in the fact that a uniform hourly speed 
may be continuously maintained with but. slight 
variation — and this is what eats up the miles. 

The track chart shows the ocean cruises made in 
Nor’ Easter and Antares between 1927 and 1933. 

In this connection, I was able, last summer, to make a 
very interesting study of the effect of sea conditions on 
the speed of a vessel and the power required to drive it. 
In the Panama Canal, with smooth water and no 
current, Antares made an accurately measured twelve 
miles at the rate of ten knots with her engines turning 
290 r.p.m. and developing approximately 240 h.p. In 
ocean passages with normal conditions of wind and sea, 
her engines must be turned 310 r.p.m. and develop 
approximately 280 h.p. to average ten knots. This shows 
the worthlessness of speed trials in smooth water to 
determine speed at sea, and, after all, in a boat of this 
type the latter value is the only one of importance. 

To my mind, the matter of size should be determined 
by the work for which the boat is intended. I feel very 
strongly that with boats of over 55 feet waterline 
comparatively little gain in seaworthiness is made by 
increased size, although the larger the vessel the greater 
its stability, the slower and more easy its roll and pitch, 
and therefore the more comfortable the crew. I am 
quite sure that Nor’ Easter is practically as seaworthy as 
Antares, although Antares, because of her slower motion 
and her greater displacement, need not be hove to as 
soon as Nor’ Easter. I built Antares because I found that 
for extended ocean passages a paid galley complement 
was exceedingly desirable, and as I contemplated 
considerably longer trips than Nor’EKaster’s cruising 
radius would permit (1500 miles without refueling) I 
required a boat with greater fuel carrying capacity. 
With Antares it was quite easy to provide fuel tankage 
for 6000 miles at ten knots. 

To sum up the matter of size, I know that with proper 
hull form anything over 55 feet on the waterline will 
be perfectly comfortable at sea and will be able to keep 
going in very stormy weather. I am not at all sure, 
however, that if 120 feet or thereabouts on the waterline 
is exceeded that the boat does not begin to decrease in 
seaworthiness and that the curve of this quality begins 
to round off very definitely at something over one 
hundred feet waterline. My reasoning here is based on 
the difficulty of maintaining the same form or model as 
size increases, because of draft requirements, etc., so 
that the larger boats tend to ehange considerably for 
the worse. This, however, is an academic point as the 
great majority of boats of this type will be nearer the 
low limit I have set than the high. 

In conclusion, I feel that I am speaking conserva- 
tively in saying that our long runs in Nor’Easter and 
Antares could not have been made with a Corinthian 
crew with equal comfort, safety and economy of time 
in any other type of boat. Finally, as a sense of safety 
and a freedom from apprehension is vital to the enjoy- 
ment of an ocean passage, especially when one’s family 
is a part of the ship’s company, this type makes, in my 
opinion, the ideal boat for such passages. With it the 
shipmaster has greater control over his destiny and is 
less at the mercy of the forces of nature. 
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...AND THAT GOES FOR MARINE ENGINES, TOO! 





FINAL RESULTS COUNT! The 
proof of a marine engine’s worth 
is its performance, its economy, 
the dependable service it gives. 


Boat owners are finding elephan- 
tine direct-drive engines needlessly 
costly. More and more are they 
turning to Chrysler’s compact 
engines with reduction gears. 

Here’s part of a letter from 
Mr. Emerman, an owner of a 
54-foot cruiser driven by two 
Chrysler Majestic rubber-mount- 
ed engines with reduction gears: 
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DEVSHIRE—54-foot Robinson cruiser, owned by Louis E. Emerman, of Chicago, 
driven by two 8-cylinder 3/2” x 5” Chrysler Majestic engines with 2.03 to 1 
reduction gears which turn 24” diameter x 18” pitch propellers over 1400 R.P.M. 


* * * * * * * 


‘“‘We ran our boat over a meas- Like Mr. Emerman many other 
y 


ured course in a rough sea. The owners are realizing the folly of 


test showed 19% miles an hour. _ burdening their boats with bulky, 


Not only was this speeda pleasant —_ ponderous engines and are turning 


surprise, but the absence of vibra- _ to smaller, lighter, quieter, smooth- 


tion was quite thrilling. er engines with reduction gears. 


Yachtsmen agree that I , , 
. 8 ) We'll gladly give you informa- 
ave a sweet power ant. : . 

I P tion and recommendation of the 


«< ol 2 ° ° 
I believe I have solved required engine for your boat. 


the problems of speed and 


CHRYSLER MOTORS— 
Amplex Division, Detroit, Mich. 


economy by installing these splen- 
did Chrysler engines.”’ 




















— gone the way of all planks that suffer 
from lack of sufficient painting or from 
lack of the PROPER paint. 


The use of cheap paint may later be respon- 
sible for an expensive replanking job. A 
“marine” paint that does not protect, is 
false economy — a painted surface is not 
necessarily a protected one. Only a paint 
containing the essential ingredients in exact 
proportions can really protect planking 
against rot, barnacles and worms. Paints 
not so made quickly break down, exposing 
the bare wood. Time will tell — not the 
label on the can. 


Time — 106 years of it — has ‘“‘told”’ of the 
ability of SMITH Paints and Varnishes to 
“take it” under all conditions. Every 
America’s Cup Defender has carried them, 
every American yachtsman knows them — 
because of their quality and uniformity. 
Think about your painting now. Let 
SMITH solve your paint problem. 





EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 


Makers of Quality Marine Paints and 
Varnishes Since 1827 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
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The “Lelanta” Topsail Track 
(Continued from page 48) 


those on the luff below the track are held by the jack- 
stay, which can be tightened up with the rigging screw 
and which serves to hold the luff in tight to the mast. 
The jackstay itself is held in to it at the spur wheel. 
Then a tack tackle can be set up in the usual way and 
the sheet hardened down. 

In practice, the luff of the sail is held very straight and 
tight in — within about one and one-half inches of the 
after side of the mast. 

The operation is much simpler than its description. 
This system has been in use throughout two seasons and 
the sail set while the yacht was on either tack, and even 
when running before the wind. It is a one-man job 
either to set or take in the sail, although it is a relatively 
big piece of canvas. If it has to be taken in in a blow it 
is necessary only to let go the halliard and sheet and 
pull down on the tack; the sail, with its entire luff fast 
to the jackstay, comes down in perfect control, and can 
be made up and put into a bag while still fast to the 
bullet-shaped slides, from which, of course, it can be 
snaked out and hoisted again very quickly. 

The centering slide, which is carried up the pipe by the 
first slide when the sail is hoisted, falls with that slide 
when the sail is lowered, and catches on the two stops 
at the bottom of the pipe. 


+ + + 


In a letter to the Editor, Mr. Ralph Peverley, owner 
of Lelanta, has the following comments to make on this 
device: ‘*. . . It has been exceedingly successful, and 
makes the topsail look lovely. It reinforces my deter- 
mination not to have a Bermuda mainsail on a cruising 
boat in these waters. 

“T believe that, over a season’s sailing, of, say, a 
couple of thousand miles, I covered these two thousand 
miles faster with a gaff rig and a topsail so set than I 
would have done if I had had a Bermuda rig, because I 
never stopped to reef and I can yank that topsail up 
and down with one man, keep it bent on the stay and 
stick it in a sail bag whenever we are underway. 

“Dr. Claude Worth, who went over to Brittany with 
me on a trip last summer, was very enamored of it, and 
wants to put a description of it in the next printing of 
his book. Mr. Tom Ratsey, who is making a new suit of 
sails for me, is also very pleased with the arrangement, 
and congratulated me quite enthusiastically.”’ 


+ + + 


“Mud-Sailing,” | Calls It 


(Continued from page 32) 


a couple of years from now. For Burnham has the club- 
house and the fleet, and the hospitable spirit that is 
essential to a well managed, popular, long-distance 
cruising race, and it’s my guess that such a race will 
start from Burnham to Oslo in 1935. The Fastnet Race 
(and here, Skipper, is another of those interruptions) 
is cooked. A few English members of the Royal Ocean 
Racing Club (say a dozen) regard the Fastnet Race as 
sentimentally as we Americans do. But the rest of them 
don’t give half a brace of eel’s ears for it. One year 
Martyr, when writing the story of the race for your 
family paper, had to cable New York to find out how it 
finished. This year Rennie Rogers, the salt-crusted 
English correspondent who has been following yachting 
for forty years and who was on duty at Cowes when the 
Fastnet ended there, telephoned his son in Clapham 
Common to get the results. ... Good thing he’d 
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The New Morse Transfer Drive 


The excellent response enjoyed by the 
Morse Chain Company, Division of Borg- 
Warner Corporation, since the announce- 
ment of the first Silent Chain Transfer 
Drive for motor boats, about three years 
ago, has prompted the addition of a new 
series, carrying higher horse power rat- 
ings, which the same company now offers 
to the trade. 

The new Morse Transfer Drive is 
rated to transmit 90 h.p. at 3000 r.p.m. 
It contains two high speed type, multiple 
link silent chains of liberal width on 
sprockets that are ball bearing mounted. 
The series includes four units of different 
speed ratios that are designed to meet 
all requirements of both the runabout 
and cruiser. These features now make it 
possible to mount the complete power 
plant astern, and enjoy the advantages of 
reduction gearing with maximum quiet- 
ness and efficiency. 

The Morse Chain Company also an- 
nounces a new 50 h.p. drive designed 
along the same lines. 


1934 Universal Price List 


The Universal Motor Company, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., announce a new price list on 
all of the well-known Universal line of 
marine motors. The new prices, which 
were effective December Ist, do not show 
much change from those in effect last 
year, some models being slightly higher 
and some a trifle lower. The Universal line 
consists of the famous Blue Jacket Models, 
the Flexifour 20-30 h.p., the Cruiser “Six”’ 
and the Cruiser “Eight” models, with a 
range of 65 to 230 h.p. The largest price 
change is a reduction of $25. in price of the 
Blue Jacket “Six”, reduction plan model. 

Two new models are the Universal 
Fisherman, single-cylinder, 6-8 h.p. with 
a price range of $160. to $220.; and the 
Utility Farr, 15-20 h.p., selling at $269. 

This new price list can be had from the 
Universal Motor Company, or any of its 
dealers in the larger cities. 


New a.c.f. Plant 


As a convenience to boat owners in 
Louisville and its vicinity, American Car 
and Foundry Company has provided 
facilities for storage and repairing of 
boats at their Jeffersonville plant, which 
is situated directly across the river from 
Louisville. 

Ownership of fine boats in that locality 
has been retarded because of the lack of 
storage facilities, and a.c.f. was greatly 
influenced in opening up these new facili- 
ties by a committee representing the 
Louisville Yacht Club. 

The Jeffersonville plant is one of the 
sixteen a.c.f. plants located at strategic 
points throughout the United States. 












































From sunny decks to exotic scenes... 
such is winter cruising. But to cruise 
Cunard is something more... here is an 
enchanted life, luxurious and smoothly 
served, abounding in sports, entertain- 
ment, rest . . . with far-off ports as 
glamorous interludes! 


Give yourself a week or two or four 
of such living, this winter ...a cruise 
under Cunard’s world-renowned 
management. 


AQUITANIA...to Egypt and the 
Mediterranean. Jan. 31 and Mar. 
7. 33 days in the newly remodeled 
Aquitania;to Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Nice, Haifa and Port Said for the Holy 
Land and Egypt, Rhodes, Constantinople, 
Athens, Naples! Rates only $495 up, 
First Class; $265 up, Tourist. Apply to 
Raymond-Whitcomb, 670 F ifth Ave., 
New York, or Cunard Line, 25 Broad- 
way, New York, or your local agent. 


CRUISING CUNARD 






MAURETANIA ... to the West 
Indies and South Ameriea. 
The White Cruise Queen on an itinerary 
only possible in the famed Mauretania. 
5300 miles in 12 days. 5 foreign coun- 
tries: Port of S sain, Trinidad: LaGuaira, 
Venezuela; Willemstad, Curacao; Colon, 
Panama; *Havana, Cuba... and a 240- 
mile daylight vista of the Leeward and 
Windward Islands! From New York 
Jan. 27, Feb. 10 and 24, Mar. 10 and 
24, Apr. i. $170 up. *Nassau may be substituted. 
SAMARIA... to Bermuda, 
Nassau and ‘Havana. || days . 

to the three highspots of the West 
Indies! From New York Jan. 20, Feb. 3 
and 17, Mar. 3, 17 and 31. $125 up. 


*Kingston may be substituted. 


BERENGARIA ... Lineoln’s 
Birthday Week-end Cruise to 
Bermuda. From New York Friday, 
Feb. 9; return Tuesday A. M. $55 up. 
First Class Service throughout on 
West Indies Cruises; no passports. 


See your local agent or Cunard Line, 25 Broadway, New York 


CUNARD 
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Offers ‘‘Pleasure-Planned”’ 
Winter Trips to 


BERMUDA 


on the famous 


“QUEEN of BERMUDA” and 
“WONARCH of BERMUDA” 


Each over 22,400 gross tons 


HAYE you made the Furness “‘pleasure-planned”’ 

voyage yet? There’s no other like it — just as 
there are no ships to compare with these .. . de- 
signed alike, built alike, ‘‘pleasure-planned”’ alike 
for Bermuda and the Bermuda voyage alone. 


No wonder they are so different from any others— 
Bermuda’s needs are so different. No ocean run the 
world over is so dedicated to pleasure travel — and 
it is only fitting that these new Furness ships 
should be the most elaborate pleasure-vessels afloat! 


A private bath with every room was the first depar- 
ture from tradition. But there are many other 
amazing pleasure features . . . the $250,000 dance 
decks, big tiled swimming pools, enormous sports 
decks, stages, talking movies and ship-to-shore 
phones. 

Come to Bermuda — and enjoy at amazingly low rates the 
voyages down and back on either ship or both . . . with 
famous beaches and golf courses in between! Bermuda hotels 
are famous — and the rates are low. Decide now — no matter 
when you want to go there’s a room with a bath for you on 
the *“*Monarch of Bermuda” or the ‘“‘Queen of Bermuda,”’ 
sailing on convenient schedule. 

Including 


‘50 
UP PRIVATE BATH 


$60 up, effective after Jan. 13 
SAILINGS: Jan. 3, 6, 9, 13, 16, 20, 24, 27, 31 


Last Triangle Trip to BERMUDA-NASSAU, Jan. 9, 
614 days $75 up 


ROUND TRIP 


For descriptive literature and reservations apply local 

agent or Furness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall St. (where 

Broadway begins); 565 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Green 9-7800 


Tel. BOwling 
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heard of Clapham Common. In his shoes I wouldn’t 
have known where to go for news. . . . And those two 
instances are typical of the wild enthusiasm with which 
officers and members of the sponsoring club follow the 
world’s major blue water event. 

So I hear it rumored (and it’s funny, as Martyr wrote 
me the other day, how these rumors get about) that in 
1935 there will be a race jointly managed by the racing 
club and the Burnham outfit from there up the North 
Sea to Norway. Americans may not enter the first year, 
although the Dorades will spread the news of their 
| hospitable reception in Oslo. But Norwegians will be 
asked to race first to Burnham, and it sounds to me like 
a corking party. 

This prediction being safely recorded, I return to the 
Zeehond’s cruise — near the end of it, where I began 
this effusion. In the morning, following an inspection 
of the comfortable public and private rooms of the 
Corinthian’s clubhouse, we proceeded under double- 
reefed main and spitfire jib (for by this time it was really 
blowing) down the Crouch and up the Roach for our 
circumnavigation of Potton Island. Then we watched 
the barge go by, the major event of that day, and in the 
morning, after a night of slackened wind, shoved off for 
Brightlingsea, where I had to catch a train for London. 

This was another early start, and another one that 
mightn’t have been made if there had been a glass 
aboard. For when, at 8:00 a.m., we anchored in Bright- 
lingsea, it was blowing right pert, and for three days 
after I left them the Martyrs didn’t see fitten for to 
move. They shifted from their first anchorage up a 
creek mellifluously named the Pyefleet, and spent the 
daylight hours watching the assemblage of Thames 
barges. At the highest count there were thirty-six of 
them at anchor, their number providing an indirect 
gauge of the strength of the wind that held them there. 

It had been the lazy sail that I was promised. Above 
all the delights of good food, drink, and fellowship, it 
had been a treat to sail with a man who (like the Thames 
bargees whom Martyr admires) superlatively knows a 
boat and how to sail her. 


+ + + 


Fishing in Florida 
(Continued from page 27) 


it aboard the boat if the specimen is to be mounted. 
Otherwise the sailfish will be released to well-earned 
freedom. 

Palm Beach, Miami, and Long Key are favorite 
points from which to start on sailfish expeditions and 
power boats may be chartered at these popular resorts. 
It is usually an all-day trip as the best fishing is well out 
in the Gulf Stream, nearly out of sight of land. Some- 
times, however, the fish appear quite close to the out- 
side beaches. 

Other fish that may be caught along the reefs are 
amberjack, barracouta, kingfish, Spanish mackerel, 
giant pompano, dolphin, and occasionally marlin 
swordfish. 

For those who wish to try still fishing on the bottom 
over rocky patches, or near old wrecks, there is good 
sport in landing grouper, turbot, mangrove snappers, 
gray snappers, yellow tails, muttonfish, grunts, parrot- 
fish, angelfish, sheepshead, and sailor’s choice. Sheeps- 
head and drum are often found near the piling of old 
wharves. Crawfish and fiddler crabs are used for bait. 
If you happen to hook a jewfish (giant grouper), which 
sometimes run as large as 600 pounds, or get foul of a 
green moray, the giant eel of the reef, you will probably 
lose most of your line. 

In the shallower water may be found speckled sea 
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--- AT A PRICE WITHIN REASON 


In elegance and spaciousness this QC f 68-footer marks the transition from the cruiser to 
the yacht. In the advanced technique of its construction it compares favorably with the best 
custom work, and this at a saving in cost worthy the sincere consideration of any man of af- 
fairs— being priced considerably below this season’s reproduction cost. It accommodates six 
or eight in great comfort. Twin 175 h. p. Hall-Scott engines give it 17 smooth, easy miles an 


hour. Complete (even to a motor tender), ready to step aboard and cruise to Florida, $50,000. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y.>* Marine Salon: 225 West 57th Street, N. Y.C. 
Sales and Service Station: 285 King Avenue, City Island, New York 




















DIMENSIONS 
L.O.A 42’ 0” 
L.W.L. 35’ 4” 
BEAM 12’ 6” 
DRAFT 4’ 6” 


BUILT IN SIZES 36’ x 11' BEAM— 
42' x 12' 6" BEAM— 49’ x 14’ BEAM 


All kinds of servicing and storage. 
First class work at reasonable prices. 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO., INC. 











CASEY AUXILIARIES an4 MOTOR SAILERS 


CONSTANTLY IMPROVED ALWAYS UP-TO-DATE 


We show here a cut of our new model motor sailer. Please note that this is not a 
mere compromise between a motor boat and a sailboat which, in too many 
cases, means a boat with the disadvantages of both types and without the full 
advantages of either. 

This model is a real seagoing hull and as capable at sea as any sailboat of its 
size. In fact, it is the same as our 42’ auxiliary yawl “ Sou'wester,”’ which has 
proved highly successful as a fast and able boat during the past season. A shal- 
low centerboard — all below the cabin floor — enables her to point up with any 
of them, while the great advantage of a moderate draft of 4’ 6” is obtained 
At the same time, the heavy lead keel of 7500 Ibs. gives her the stiffness and 
capability so necessary in off-shore cruising. 

The sail plan of 750 square feet is perfectly adequate for sailing in all ordinary 
breezes, particularly as a feathering propeller reduces the drags to a minimum 
when under sail alone. From past experience, we do not see how the ordinary 
motor sailer equipped with a big solid wheel can make any headway to wind- 
ward against rough seas, or at any time for that matter. For power she will be 
equipped with a heavy duty Palmer or Lathrop 40-60 h.p. giving speed of 
9-10 knots. For those desiring Diesel power, a Buda or any standard make can 
be provided. 

To the man who wants something more than the conventional ‘50-50”"’ 
cruiser, we recommend this boat without any qualifications. In fact, if you ask 
us how we would rate her on a percentage basis, we would say that she is en- 
titled to be called a ‘‘ 80-125"; 80% as a sailboat because her rig is somewhat 
reduced, compared to a full rig, single or double reefed; and 125% as a motor 
boat on account of the improved seagoing ability of the sailboat hull as com- 
pared with the ordinary motorboat. 

This model can be equipped with two steering wheels, one aft in the cockpit and 
one under deckhouse; the latter can be disconnected while the one aft is used. 


MAY WE TELL YOU MORE OF THE CASEY “205” PERCENTERS? 


PRICE COMPLETE WITH GASOLINE ENGINE $9,000 
WITH OIL ENGINE $10,000 





FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 

































THE BOAT THAT WILL 
STEAL THE SHOW!! 


In addition to the ‘38’’ Twin Cabin, the “38’’ Sport 
Cruiser and the latest type ‘38’’ Double Cabin shown 
above, we will display at the National Motor Boat Show a 
fourth boat that already has the entire industry buzzing 
with excitement. 

Radically different, it will be a most sensational offering 
— and by Matthews. Nothing like it has ever appeared 
before as a stock proposition. It is a boat that has long been 
needed and wanted everywhere. You will be astounded by 
its uniqueness, beauty and accommodations and the price 
will dumbfound you. Be sure to visit our display at the 
Show and prepare for a surprise! 

All eyes are turned on Matthews for 1934. This new boat 
will be of particular interest to every dealer in the United 
States. 

Send for the new illustrated folder ‘‘Matthews 


Cruisers for 1934” 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 
314 Bay Side Port Clinton, Ohio 


‘“*‘Wherever you cruise ... you'll find a Matthews”’ 
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trout, snook, channel bass, and sand perch. There is 
often good fishing from the ocean beaches casting out 
through the breakers for channel bass, sometimes called 
red drum, which are copper-colored with a black 
spot near the tail. 

The yachtsmen who remain in Florida until late 
April or longer will have a chance to enjoy angling for 
the silver king, or tarpon. This grand warrior, mantled in 
huge silver scales, is a hard fighter and known for its 
spectacular leaping qualities. Tarpon can be taken 
either still fishing or trolling with mullet and feather 
squids. On the west coast of Florida live crabs are the 
favorite bait and the tarpon are cdught from a drifting 
boat in the passes along the gulf shore. May and June 
are considered the best months and some of the largest 
tarpon are caught at night. These fish range from 25 
pounds up to 200 pounds, with the average size from 
60 to 100 pounds. 

Boca Grande and Captiva Pass are famous tarpon 
fishing places on the west coast. Sarasota, Fort Myers, 
the Caloosahatchee River, and Shark River are also 
noted. At Bahia Honda and other points along the 
trestles of the Key West extension of the Florida East 
Coast Railway there is good tarpon fishing in the late 
spring. 

In the fresh water streams that flow out of the Ever- 
glades there is sport for light tackle devotees with fresh 
water black bass, and in the spring many species of 
salt water fish go into the brackish water of the rivers 
where they will readily snap at flies and plugs. 

As a general rule it is useless to try to fish during the 
“‘northers”’ when the chilly breezes disturb the water 
and the smudge pots are started in the orange groves in 
anticipation of a ‘‘freeze.’’ The tropical species of fish do 
not like the cold, and after a severe frost it is not un- 
common to see dead fish floating on the surface and to 
find others so numbed by the cold that they are hardly 
able to swim. Such conditions are rare, but I have seen 
fish killed by the cold on several occasions after a heavy 
frost in Southern Florida. 

The trophy room of the Izaak Walton Club, with 
headquarters at Useppa Island, on the west coast of 
Florida, is a unique and most attractive place. Each 
season the club awards a diamond button for any tarpon 
of 150 pounds or over taken on rod and reel, a gold but- 
ton for a tarpon of 100 pounds, and a silver button 
for a tarpon of less than a 100 pounds taken with 
rod and reel. The club was organized in January, 1912, 
to encourage the use of rod and reel in game fishing, and 
to elevate the sport to the highest standards. 

Other fishing organizations are the Anglers’ Club of 
Miami Beach, which has its own attractive clubhouse, 
and the Cocolobo Key Fishing Club. At Long Key Fish- 
ing Camp there are separate cottages and a central 
living room and dining room. 

Sailfishing is at its best during February and March. 
A light tarpon rod about 6% feet in length overall with 
a tip weighing 6 to 8 ounces, is often used. The 3/0 reel 
with adjustable drag and free spool is well suited for 
this rig and will hold 200 yards of 12 thread line. 

Tarpon rods are about 7 feet long and weigh around 
26 ounces. The handle is 20 inches long and the tip 
about 514 feet, weighing 14 or 15 ounces. The usual reel 
is a 6/0 free spool with adjustable drag and can be used 
with 18, 21, or 24 thread line. Split bamboo rods are 
generally preferred. 

For bonefishing on the flats, a rod 734 feet long with 
one-piece tip, 614 feet, weight from 534 to 614 ounces, 
with spring butt handle 22 inches long and locking reel 
plate, is generally used. 

A 5% to 6 foot plug casting rod weighing 41% to 6 
ounces is suitable for sea trout, snook, and ladyfish. 
First-class tackle can be purchased at stores in all the 
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Cut t 's boati t 
eal R U D A fF U L L What about your boating next summer? Gasoline? Or low 
cost Diesel fuel, increased cruising tange and the safety of a 
Buda M.A.N. Full Diesel? Now is the time to think about reduc- 
D | = S F a f N G [ N F ing the expense of your next year's pleasure. 


Buda pioneered the high speed marine Diesel engine. Buda 





brings you a tested product backed by the experience of many 
years and endorsed by many users — an experience and en- 
dorsement that later offerings can't equal. 

Buda brings you the Shock Absorber Head — an exclusive 
feature that reduces the shocks present in ordinary engines, as- 
sures quieter, smoother operation and reduces exhaust smoke 
and smell. This and many other advantages have won many en- 
thusiasts. Ask who is using them — see a Buda. Talk to Buda 
representatives and learn the truth about Buda M.A.N. Full 
Diesel engines. Let us prove our claims. Write for Bulletin 811. 




















The Buda Company 


Chicago 











Harvey (Si&%) Illinois 





Built in sizes 
from 65 to 125 
Horsepower 


Learn about Buda 
= advantages at the 


Motor Boat Show 


BUDA MARINE ENGINES 


DIESEL OR GASOLINE 

















. A RECENT 
GOVERNMENT 


REPORT 
ON THE 


KEL VIN-WHITE 
SPHERICAL COMPASS 


STATES: 


“This Compass clearly indicates a vast superiority over the regular type, 
flat topped compass. It varies less than a degree in a seaway, where the 
old compass would swing off a point and a half or two points.” (name 
on request) 


KELVIN-WHITE COMPANY 


@ 112 State St., Boston 38 Water St., New York @ 





a” TERE one 


finds a friendly 
hospitality 
grown out of | 








three genera- 
tions of service 
to socially and 














commercially 
alert Philadelphians and to distinguished 
| visitors from all parts of the world. 


Here, too, every modern idea that could 
add to the comfort and pleasure of our 
guests.... The Bellevue is convenient to 
railway terminals, clubs, banks, retail stores | 
and important office buildings. 


Rates consistent with today’s budgets 


-_ BELLEV U E 
1 ee STRATFORD 


DESIGNED BY SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, INC PHILADELPHIA 


BUILT BY GEO. LAWLEY & SON CORPORATION 
STORED WITH 


PEIRCE & KILBURN, INC., New Bedford, Mass. 








CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 
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| . The Equivalent of | 
= FOUR GALLONS |} 
: IN ONE EI 


Covers Twice the Surface — Lasts 
3 Twice as Long — Avoids Expensive 
Scraping and Repainting Charges a 
The most effective preventive ‘“ 
of Marine Growth, Barnacles 
and Borers. Has a_ smooth, 
slippery finish. INVALU- “ 
ABLE for CRUISING and 
RACING. Preserves the wood 
against rot and decay while 
laid up. 


Two Handsome and 
Luminous Colors 


EMERALD AND 
LIGHT GREEN 


Pi , at STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


Marblehead, Mass., U. S. A. 


Let Our Engineers 
Advise Youon Your 
Lighting Problems 


— you about come to the conclusion that it 
doesn't pay to go through a lot of grief and annoyance 
on account of a troublesome lighting plant? Why not put a 
stop to it? Just write our engineers — tell them about your 
problems — they will help you. 


U. S. LIGHTING PLANTS 


In the U. S. line there is a size and 
style to fit your particular need — 
guaranteed to deliver steady, de- 
pendable, trouble-free service, afloat 
or ashore. 350 wts. to 15 K.W. Man- 
ual control, automatic battery con- 
trol, full automatic control, A.C. or 
D.C. Our engineering department 
will be glad to find the answer to 
your lighting problems. Write them 
today — there is no obligation. 















Also manufacturers of famous 
U.S. FALCON Marine Engines 
— 1-2-4-6 cyl. — 5, 10, 26-46, 
35, 45, 70, 80, 90 h.p. 


U.S. ELECTRIC PLANT 
Water Cooled Series 
2to 10 K.W. 32 and 115 Volts. 


Write for prices on size you are interested in 


United States |'Y Motors Corn. 


“PROOUCTS MUST foive canveca™ 


102A Nebraska St. Est. 1890 Oshkosh, Wis 
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principal Florida resorts and in many places rods and 
reels may be rented at reasonable rates. 

The custom of releasing alive all game fish not wanted 
for mounting is being adopted more and more and in- 
stead of the old style gaff a small releasing hook is now 
used by the guides when the fish are brought alongside 
the boat. 


The Forward-Steering 


Ice Boat 
(Continued from page 54) 


The forward movement of the center of effort of the 
new boat also tends to keep the sails full when hiking 
as it will be observed that the center of effort moves well 
forward of the C.L.R., tending to carry her head off. 
In the old type, on the other hand, the center of effort 
moves abaft the C.L.R., tending to head her into the 
wind so that she luffs and loses way, which is safer but 
does not always win races. 

The principal disadvantage of the forward-steerer 
lies in the possibility of a capsize. If the mast breaks it 
may fall on the crew, who are seated near it; also, they 
may be pinned under the runner plank. However, it is 
possible to build a protecting bridge or guard rail over 
the crew, or, better, perhaps, arch the runner plank 
over the crew, slinging the cockpit and back bone be- 
neath it. 

We have given briefly the case for the forward-steer- 
ing boat. Certain points may be incorrect and others 
may be left out, but this is the best information avail- 
able at the present time. If any readers can refute or 
add to this analysis, we shall be glad to hear from them. 
Meanwhile, we shall await the proof of their theories 
in the racing. Best wishes for an icy new year! It looks 
like it. 


Scott-Paine Likely Harmsworth Challenger in 1934 


UBERT SCOTT-PAINE, the British sportsman 

whose Miss Britain III recently created a 100- 
mile-an-hour record for single-engined hydroplanes, is 
likely to be the only Harmsworth Trophy challenger 
again in 1934. 

With three British yachting challenges, including one 
for the America’s Cup, already received for 1934, and a 
fourth in prospect, it is hoped that international racing 
interest may produce another contender for the world’s 
speed boating honors. 

Officially known as the British International Trophy, 
the Harmsworth plaque has remained in the United 
States since 1920, despite the efforts of four different 
English challengers who have made seven attempts to 
recapture the title during the past twelve years. 

Scott-Paine, a former aviation speed ace, entered the 
unlimited hydroplane class competition this year to 
carry on where Lord Wakefield left off in 1932. Now a 
boat builder, Scott-Paine used his own ideas and money 
to construct Miss Britain IiI, a craft radical in design 
as compared with previous Harmsworth racers. 

Scott-Paine has made no announcement as to his 
plans in 1934, but following this year’s Harmsworth 
series on the St. Clair River, he stated that he would be 
back next September. He is continuing his experiments 
with Miss Britain III and is certain to return with a 
more powerful and formidable challenger next season. 
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A Distinct Advance in Oil Engine 
Achievement —The 
Red Wing 
FUEL- OIL 


Marine Engines 





Now ready for 
delivery 
Built on the famous 
Hesselman cycle. 
Light in weight — 
Compact—Easy 
starting — Free from smoke — Great operating economy from Diesel 
fuels. Three 4-cylinder sizes: — 70 h.p. model with bore 6”, stroke 
614”; 50 h.p. model with bore 414”, stroke 544"; and 30 h.p. model 
with bore 334”, stroke 434”. Built-in reduction also available. Write 
for complete literature. Also 21 gasoline engine sizes 4 to 150 h.p. 


RED WING MOTOR CO. Red Wing, Minn. 











| SEARCH- 
LIGHTS 


Suitable Sizes for All Boats 


| This is fitting out time and one of our search- 
| lights will improve the appearance of your 
| boat. 


Catalog | — Incandescent 
Catalog F — Floodlights 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 
249 E. Clifton Ave. Cincinnati, O. 





Catalog A— Arc 














Owner — Eugene E. du Pont 


Sailmakers 


: City Isl 
8-1012 
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HIGH TIDE 


Winner of Gibson Island Trophy, J. Rulon Miller Trophy 
and First Prize in Class A 


The first ten boats all had 
Ratsey sails 


Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ine. 


* City Island, New Pork City 





Designed by John G. Alden 


Established 1790 














DO YOU KNOW!! 


That the STROMBERG MARINE CARBURETOR has set a new standard of 
SAFETY? 


That the automatic Drain System eliminates the ‘‘old Drip Pan"’ and the danger 
of gasoline escaping into the bilge? 

That it will improve your engine performance, increase horse power and 
decrease fuel consumption? 

That it is standard equipment on such well known marine engines as KERMATH, 
SCRIPPS, UNIVERSAL, RED-WING, BUCHANAN and others? 


For further information see your Dealer, Engine Repair Shop, Boat Yard or 
write to Bendix Products Corp. (Stromberg Carburetor Division), 401 Bendix 
Drive, South Bend, Indiana. 


STROMBERG 


THE MARINE CARBURETOR 





JACOBS YARD 


MAINTAINS THE TRADITION FOR 
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Excellent Workmanship 
High Standard in Materials 


Intelligent Execution of Orders 











ROBERT JACOB, INC. 


CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 
BUILDING HAULING STORAGE REPAIR 
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No soaking or 
eaulking an 


Old Town Boat 


O_tp Town Boats are built for 
every all-round use. Fast as a 
fish . . . reinforced . . . strong 
and roomy. And every Old 


Town Boat is leak-proof for 
years of use. 
In or out of the water, Old 












Town Boats won’t spring, shrink 
or swell. No caulking or soak- 
ing is necessary. Always ready 
for instant use. Scientifically 
designed for outboard motors. 
Free illustrated catalog shows 
models and prices. Also din- 
ghies, rowboats, all 
types canoes. Write 
today. Old Town 
Canoe Co., 591 
Main Street, Old 


Town, Maine. 








ASTOR TRUST BLDG. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 2-4044 








STEINS 
BY BRENNIG'S OWN 
with an actual photograph of any yacht, dog, horse, or house, in 
either sepia or black. Also yacht flags or other emblems in colors. 
Cigarettes, matches and playing cards similarly marked. 


Illustrated Price List and Complete Information on Request 


BRENNIG’S OWN, INC. 


NEW YORK 


501 FIFTH AVE. 








